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im the Making and Destroying 
“he revolutionary powers, which have for four 
edred years directed their attacks against the 
irch and society, have wrought tremendous harm 
their incessant attempts to destroy every institu- 
1 and custom in any way reminiscent of a past, 
bose very vestiges they wished to eradicate. While 
(Catholic Church refrains from suppressing what 
lear to a people, if it is at all possible to recon- 
it to Christian morals and religious truth, and 
ven willing to assist in transforming a pagan cus- 
1 into a Christian usage, every revolutionary 
vement, from the Reformation onward to the lat- 
attempt of “moderninzing’ Mexico, has wan- 
ly destroyed even comparatively harmless expres- 
as of the system under attack. Nor were the in- 
vators able to replace what they annihilated-so 
hlessly with anything as satisfying to the people, 
om they robbed of the very staffs upon which 
y had been leaning and the very things which kept 
m cheerful by brightening their lives. 
it is a well known fact that in Cromwell’s times 
abolition of the Christmas feast was contem- 
ted, and that it was merely the fear the common 
ht at last turn on those, who had already made 
m poorer by abolishing so many “Popish” feasts 
1 customs, which induced the instigators of this 
pposal to desist from their purpose. The thought 
t it would be impossible for them to offer the peo- 
any compensation for the crime they were so 
<ious to commit, never seems to have occurred to 
it particular group of innovators. How much 
rer the people of England would have been, had 
-y succeeded in carrying out their plans! While 
“lot of the masses of that country was terrible 
gh during the unrestricted regime, still, even the 
shadow of the Christmas feast of Catholic 
helped to brighten the life of many a poor 
te slave of industrialism, 
e those, who excel in destroying, are not 
able to replace what they have torn down by 
equally soul-satisfying, Catholicism 1s pos- 
a truly remarkable power to engage all of 
culties in the service of God, and to make 
alent and of every possible expression 
endeavor for the two-fold purpose of hon- 
od and of drawing man, even when engaged 
_ closer to Him. ‘his is one of the 
( which was so marked a 


aes 
> wit d 
ere & 


his parish, who thus sang the praise of their Lord ' 


characteristic of the people in the middle ages. On 
the other hand, it is common to all destructionists 
to hand the people a stone when they come to them 
for those things which their heart and soul crave 
for. What could those German princes of the 18th 
century, who forbade the erection of the Christmas 
crib in the churches of their realm, give the people 
in the place of those dramatic representations of the 
birth of Christ, which had for centuries cheered 
young and old, rich and poor alike? It was, further- 
more, easy enough for an autocratic prince to de- 
clare that the custom of “rocking the cradle” during 
Holy Night should be completely abolished for all 
times. But it was not so easy to give the people 
something in place of the ancient usage to plant a 
crib, containing a wax figure of the Infant Savior, 
in the transept of the church, with ribbons tied to its 
four posts, which the people would take hold of for 
the purpose of rocking the baby-image, meanwhile 
singing carols appropriate to the occasion. It is true, 
abuses had crept in, which, however, could have 
been easily removed, in. this instance, as in so many 
others. It was not, however, because of the abuses 
the innovators were so anxious to get rid of such 
usages, but rather because they realized that these 
customs helped to ‘perpetuate the religion, they were 
so anxious to destroy, in the hearts of the people. 
Once the Catholic elector of Bavaria had surrounded 
himself with rationalistic counsellors, of whom 
Count Montgelas was both the most distinguished 
and nefarious, all Catholic folk customs were most 
viciously attacked. Even the very practice which 
has lately been re-introduced into our country, 
namely that of caroling in the streets on Christmas 
eve, long observed in Munich, was forbidden, as 
was that great dramatic festival, the Oberammer- 
gauan Passion Play. 

Compare with this the truly motherly attitude of 
the Church in meeting the wishes of her children, 
to give expression to their spiritual desires and emo- — 
tions in a manner natural to their race and culture. 
She grants to the people of Seville in Spain the 
privilege to continue. the ancient custom of a select 
group of boys dancing in the presence of the hidden _ 
Lord in the tabernacle, and she does not interfere 
with the custom a Canadian priest found practiced 
in the church of an out-of-the-way village in So-_ 
nora, Mexico. As the Mass was drawing to its 


close, the church was suddenly filled with a won- * 


pee 


drous warbling as of birds; the Mexican priest to 
the traveler that the performers were the boys o 
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in the one way that seemed both natural and ap- 
propriate to them. 

The great German ecclesiastical encyclopedia, 
Wetzer und Weltes Kirchenlexikon, contains an 
extensive article on popular feasts, replete with a 
wealth of matter, demonstrating just to what extent 
the feastdays of the Church were made pleasurable 
for the masses. 
of the influence those customs must have had on the 
people, that they were conducive to their happiness, 
since they were so much more soul-satisfying than 
the expensive amusements which the coimmercial- 
ized age, following on the industrial revolution, has 
supplied. Furthermore, their very sequence helped 
to break a monotony of life which so many moderns 
complain of, in spite of all the distractions of to- 
day. Christmas did not consist of but a single day. 
Men spoke of Christmas-tide, for which the Church 
prepared them spirituaily during Advent, while nu- 
merous customs led them step by step towards a 
better appreciation of that great event. Thus, on 
various days early in December, especially on St. 
Barbara’s Day (6), in several parts of continental 
Europe the inhabitants cut twigs from certain fruit 
trees, which were placed in a jar of water, near 
the stove, with the expectation that they would 
bloom by Christmas. Moreover, all such customs, 
however simple, were continued for many centuries 
for the reason that they possessed a deeper mean- 
ing, which retained its significance, and which was 
weil understood by the people. Even the very cakes 
that were baked at Christmas time and used for 
Christmas gifts, partook of this characteristic. 
Every child knew that honeycakes, so popular in 
many parts of Germany, were sweetened with the 
product of the bee in recognition of a biblical pas- 
sage referring to the Messiah. Nor were such 
cakes prepared at any other time of the year, while 
those in the rape of a lamb were procurable only 
at Easter time. Therefore, they remained ever new, 
and not merely the children awaited such gifts with 
anticipation and pleasure as the season of the year 
approached which permitted, their being prepared. 
Moreover, there were a multitude of such occasions 
and customs, some of a local nature, some com- 
mon to all of Europe. For fully a hundred years 
folklorists have collected whatever data they could 
find regarding these remains, without being able to 

exhaust that storehouse of tradition filled by former 


A sociologist cannot help but think . 


_ the purpose of the court must be 
| child from further delinquenc 


great difference in the social significance of one a 
compared with the other will be apparent. One nee 
merely remember the absolute artistic sterility 0 
our ‘hanksgiving Day, on the one hand, and th 
continued inspiration which artists have drawi 
from one single saint’s day, on the other, to appre 
ciate what not merely art owes to the Church, bi 
civilization in general. ‘The cultural vaiue of al 
most everyone of our civic holidays is negative, 0 
at most insignificant, whereas the cultural value o 
the feastdays of the Church was of tremendous im 
portance and influence, 

If it were not for that remnant of the old Christ 
mas-tide spirit still remaining, what would the secu 
larized feast of Christmas, which is the prevalen 
mid-winter feast of today, signify? What cuitur 
influence: could it possibly exert? As it is, it~ 
chiefly exalted by the world in the interest of th 
profit system. A far-flung distribution of Chr 
mas presents is profitable to industry and trade. 
is therefore newspaper advertisements remind pe 
ple of the twenty-fifth of December. Would 
change of this “feast of gifts’ to some other tim 
of the year promise greater profits, those intereste 
in making the transfer.would easily supply reasot 
why this should be done. And a part of the worl 
would, undoubtedly, readily enough fall into line. 

Holidays that are not holy days, are not, in real 
ity, soul-satisfying feast days, not truly days of jc 
days of healing. There was no truce declared 
airy Christmas day during the World War, whi 
Scanderbeg, the national hero of the Albanian pe 
ple, would not fight even against the Turks on t 
day on which Christ was born. 

The manner in which the holy days and fea 
of the Church affected the welfare of individu 
and the social life of Catholic nations illustra 


anew the deep significance of that great manda 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and its justi 
and all these things shall be added unto yo 
(Matth. VI. 33.) 

iy P. K 


" Juvenile Pbcimanecte : 

a Il 4 

When a boy or girl has fallen fey of the 1 
involving the intervention of the ake 
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ailty of breaking a law, is not a felon; their 
urpose 1s to protect him that he may not be- 
rme a felon. 
\When, therefore, a case of juvenile delinquency 
| brought to the attention of the court, the first 
‘ing necessary is to conduct an investigation 
ith respect to the conditions of life under which 
se delinquent lives. This investigation, delving 
it does into social conditions, is called a social 
vestigation. 
‘Since broken or bad homes play so great a 
[le in juvenile delinquency, the conclusion lies 
jose at hand that home conditions need a care- 
[| investigation. It will be necessary to in- 
ire into the composition of the family : whether 
tther and mother are still living, whether a 
cother or sister has contributed toward the de- 
quency, whether vicious habits have been in- 
ilged in by any member of the household, what 
ee occupations and earnings of the members of 
ee family are, whether the type of dwelling 
musing it is a desirable one for the upbringing 
~a child, whether there is an overcrowding of 
ving quarters, with the result that the moral 
fe of the child is endangered, and, in general, 
‘hat are the conditions of the neighborhood in 
thich the family lives. A prudent and tactful 
ivestigation conducted with these and similar 
pints in view may disclose factors, the elimi- 
ation of which will prevent occasions of delin- 
wency. 

This investigation must necessarily be car- 
‘ed into the habits of the delinquent boy or girl 
t home and in school; the progress made in 
chool, the associates and companions at play; 
né recreation grounds and facilities offered the 
elinquent. An examination into the physical 
nd mental makeup of the boy or girl is also of 
mportance. It was found by the Judge Baker 
oundation of Boston, established in 1917 and 
quipped to handle annually about six hundred 
ases, that 28.3 per cent of the. children inves- 
gated were mentally defective, whilst 2.7 per 
ent were directly psychopathic.*) Similar con- 
lusions on lowered mentality as a factor of de- 
nquency have been reached in other studies.”) 


An inquiry into the possibility of an adult 
ffender having misled the boy or girl under ob- 
vation may not be without consequence, owing 
the not infrequent occurrence of seduction. 
nilarly, gangdom among boys is not to be 
erlooked as a possible center of moral infec- 
mn. 

lf the investigation is to prove effective, not 
uly the sources of information, whether these 
: the parents, neighbors, relatives, friends, asso- 
ates, teachers, or outsiders, social registries, or 
ocial welfare organizations, must be carefully 
lected, but utmost prudence must also be exercised 


Juvenile Courts at Work, Bul, 141, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, 1925. 


ilities in Juvenile Delinquency, The Salesianum, St. 
Wis., p. 3, October, 1926. 


ore, Ph. D., M. D., Dom Thomas Verner, Remedial © 


lest tactlessness and brusqueness in question- 
ing, unnecessary prying into intimate affairs of 
family or individual, or superficial hearsay infor- 
mation frustrate the correct handling of the case. 

Should the investigation reveal the possibility 
of adjusting the matter outside of court, then 
this method is to be preferred to the formal court 
procedure. Even though the juvenile courts seek 
to have the court record of a juvenile delinquent 
not stand against his future, the fact of the 
court record remains. Scandal-mongering  al- 
ways finds ways and means of dragging records 
of this nature into the light of day, given the 
opportune occasion. Moreover, the handling of 
cases out of court builds up a spirit of confidence 
in good men.and women, which may mean the 
complete remaking of the delinquent boy or girl. 
The courts seek, indeed, to divest themselves as 
much as possible of the impersonal in juvenile 
work; yet, the personal is nowhere so strongly 
impressed upon the impressionable mind of 
youth as in a tete-a-tete chat on the subject of 
the transgression. 

Judge Lindsay has used this “confidential con- 
ference method,” as he calls it, for more than 
twenty years, and not without considerable suc- 
cess. About 86 per cent of the cases brought to 
the attention of the Denver Juvenile Court were 
handled in this informal way. Seattle showed 
68.9 per cent of cases dealt with informally; the 
District of Columbia, 43.1 per cent; San Fran- 
cisco, 43.3 per cent. 


An important phase of juvenile court work is 
the service rendered by special detention homes, 
where juvenile delinquents can be kept pending 
investigation and disposition of the case. The 
method of confining them with adult felons and 
criminals in jails, correction-houses, or other sim- 
ilar places of detention, a method which unfortu- 
nately still prevails in some states, is nothing 
short of criminal. ‘The realization that harm for 
a lifetime may come to a boy or girl because of 
association, even though only for a few brief 
hours, with a hardened criminal, has led to the 
rapid abandonment of this system. 


Larger urban centers now have special deten- 
tion homes, so arranged that proper segregation 
can be maintained, not only of boys from girls, 
but also of hardened youthful offenders from 
such, whose delinquency is not of a grave nature. 

The Boston Children’s Aid Society began some 
years ago to engage the services of private 
homes for deténtion purposes. The method has 
proven to be a thorough success. About nine 
or ten homes serve the central district of the 
city; from two to four homes are located in the 
downtown district to take care especially of cases 
which may get into the hands of the police dur- 
ing the night; and five homes are situated in the 
outlying districts. ‘The homes were selected to 
serve special needs; thus, one home dealt only 
with girls who, upon examination, were found 
to be infected with venereal disease. In 1921 
only seven homes were in more or less constant 
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use for detention purposes. The homes engaged 
ior detention work were chosen only after a very 
careful investigation. ‘The “mother” of the de- 
tention children must, obviously, be a woman, 
who is possessed of a large sympathy for human 
failings, yet also firm enough in her motherly 
kindness to exact the necessary discipline. In 
the case of boys it was found desirable to have 
a man in the home to observe, guide and watch 
them. ‘The cost of this kind of detention service 
is low as compared with that of the special de- 
tention houses usually built on costly sites and 
maintained only at great cost of overhead.’) 
Christian charity is here offered a fine field for 
the extension of home hospitality to children 
who frequently are without a home worthy of 
the name. 

For the achievement of its ultimate aim the 
juvenile court must rely on an efficient proba- 
tion service. Juvenile welfare work has pro- 
gressed to such a stage that trained and skillful 
probation officers are indispensable. Natural 
qualities of mind and heart are, of course, essen- 
tial requisites ; no amount of training can make 
of a person, not equipped by nature with endow- 
ments of an intellectual and moral kind neces- 
sary for effective probation service, a qualified 
and efficient probation officer. Given, however, 
the necessary natural qualifications, thorough 
training will help to raise the work to the highest 
levels. 

Human material is often enough delicate and 
fragile; it may have received a vicious bent; 
human strands may have been ruthlessly broken. 
It requires the delicate touch of deft fingers to 
mend what has been broken, or to. straighten 
what has been bent. It requires knowledge, too, 
of the deep inner workings of the soul; insight 
into those hidden processes of the soul which, 
if rightly directed, will mean the rebuilding of 
warped and broken characters. It requires a 
wide view of those many relations to things and 
persons which are the making or unmaking of 
people. 

The trained probation officer knows where to 
tap resources in the community which may be- 
come a source of salvation to a lost or near-lost 
delinquent. His constant contact with social 
agencies of every nature provides him with such 
indispensable knowledge. “The work of the in- 
dividual probation officer is of very great impor- 
tance in the maintenance of co-operative rela- 
tionships with other agencies, and some of the 
probation officers encountered in the course of 
this study were contributing greatly in their 
daily activities to the harmony, understanding 
and co-ordination of effort existing between the 
court and social agencies,”*) 


It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
that juvenile welfare work can dispense with the 
volunteer probation service, whether given 


*) Further details can be obtained in Bul. 141, pp. 78-87. 
*) Bul, 141:245,. 


ary 2 ~ 


Big Brothers and Big Sisters organizations, Chi 


_ principal origin of this is “selfishness intrenchec 


through organizations or by individuals. Voluny 
teer probation service is sometimes _trowned 
upon because of its acknowledged deficiencies) 
lt is unfortunately true that persons ill-fitted for 
this work have rushed into it, impelled rather by 
their heart .than by their head to do so. Senth 
mentalism has done much harm in this field oj 
endeavor. | 

The problem is to find the right persons for 
volunteer probation service. | 


In itself it is @ 
problem no greater than to find the right persong§ 
for compensated probation service; for the natuy 
ral qualification must be the same fundamentally, 
It is necessary, however, that the inspiring m@ 
tive for volunteer probation service be placed 
and kept on as high a plane as possible. Guided 
and directed by expert probation oftcers, the 
service of volunteer probation officers becomeg 
invaluable. Selected because of language accom® 
plishments, knowledge of racial traits and cus 
toms, and coming to people in no official capacity 
and with no motive but that of being helpful 
they inspire confidence which opens doors to im 
timate matters of human life which might other 
wise remain locked forever. Probation service 
maintains contact not only with the delinque 
boy or girl but with all those other influen es. 
and persons that may have contributed to their 
delinquency, or which may now be helpful i 
preventing delinquency. ‘This necessarily not 
only makes greater demands on time such as the 
paid probation officer often cannot give, but al 
widens the field of confidence necessary for ¢ 
successful issue of probation work. It is a fact 
of experience that the volunteer probation off 
cer can establish closer and more intimate con- 
tacts than can the paid probation officer. 1€ 
latter will ever appear in the eyes of the peo le 
an officer of the court, and unconsciously peopl 
tremble in awe of the court. Unconscious inhibi 
tions on confidence are none the less effective be 
cause they are unconscious. 4 

Jewish organizations have rendered invaluabl 
aid to the juvenile court through volunteer pro 
bation service. It is proof of what may be a 
complished if the system is rightly organizee 
The possibilities for effective work in this 
rection are being opened more and more by tI 


dren’s Aid Societies, and Juvenile Protective A 
sociations. Large city parishes could well u 
the assistance of good volunteer probation of 
cers. ‘Too little has been done in this rega 
The difficulties of no problem are insuperab 
An inventive mind was given to man that 
might discover ways and means for his own be 
terment and also for that of others. 1 


A. J, Muencg, S. Sc. 


A. flood tide of falsehood moves over Ame 
today, threatening to submerge its life. I think 


business” and “politics.” _ 
ConcrEssMAN Joun C, Box, ‘Te 


~ 
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welopments in the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement 
in Qur Country 
ie 

_June of the present year Mrs. Mabel W, Cheei, 
identified with the consumers’ co-operative 
rment in the U. S. and for a number of years at- 
ed to the Co-Operative League, U. S. A., com- 
cd a trip from the West to the East coast, stop- 

at centers in which co-operative consumers’ 
tties are active. Having sketched her observa- 
. made in these places she states in conclusion: 
rm convinced that grocery stores alone in this 
ttry cannot hope to promote the Co-Operative 
cement except in educating people, to undertake 
‘r co-operative activities. Wherever a produc- 
‘co-operative branch has been started like a 
Iry, creamery, dairy, restaurant, etc., or a Credit 
yn, there the best results are found. It is 
sssary to make a success of a co-operative busi- 

to attract people to learn of the larger aims 
‘o-operation, and the wonderful spirit and clear 
on and intelligence of the leaders in every single 
fperative center I have ever visited is its 
ngth. We cannot afford to lose one of these 
fperators, yet many get tired and give up, trying 
rmst such heavy odds to make a co-operative 
cery store succeed when their efforts might 
ty accomplish much more in other co-operative 
O91 

. 


this is practically a demand for participation of 
sumers’ co-operatives in production and dis- 
tition and an avowal of the hopelessness of con- 
ers’ co-operation pure and simple in our coun- 
Mrs. Cheel’s contention would seem to be sub- 
itiated by developments in the consumers’ co- 
rative movement in the United States during the 
few years and by tendencies shown at the 
lh Congress of the Co-Operative League, 
5. A. (a consumers’ organization), held on No- 
lber 4-7 in Minneapolis. In fact, at the Con- 
=s tendencies of-a two-fold character were dis- 
“ed: one leading toward an economic widening 
the movement directed toward productive eco- 
tic action, the other toward political action, both, 
rever, indicating something very much akin to 
sntment at consumers’ economic actian pure and 
ole within the present order. : 


'he first inference is given color by the setting 
the Congress. Minneapolis was until a few years 
a negligible center as far as consumers’ co- 
vation goes. In 1920, as a result of a strike of 
< wagon drivers, the Franklin Co-Operative 
amery was organized by the drivers and a num- 
of prospective customers, a plant was built, to 
ollowed shortly after by another, larger cream- 


y, and lo, Minneapolis soon advanced to the 
‘rank of consumers’ co-operative centers in the 
1ern States. Two years ago headquarters of 
Northern States Co-Operative League were 


Northern States’ Co-operative League, Second Year 
ae 1926, p. 46. ty ; 


with a meeting hall for the co-operative so- 


transferred from Superior, Wis., where the Central 
Exchange, a union of stores and smaller cream- 
eries controlled chiefly by Finns, had hitherto been 
the foremost center for consumers’ co-operation in 
that section of the country and one of the most im- 
portant in the United States. Today the Minne- 
apolis institution houses the headquarters of the 
Northern States League and is the educational and 
organization center for the entire district. Around 
this new nucleus, too, the development of affiliation 
in the Co-Operative League of the U. S. A., largely 
through the Northern States League, has been most 
marked, 


On the whole, the Co-Operative League of the 
United States has not made progress during the 
past two years as far as membership is concerned. 
Of the approximately 3,000 consumers’ co-operative 
societies in our country, 309 are affiliated directly 
with the League, while 104 have indirect affiliation 
through District Leagues; the League also has 402 
individual members, of whom 253 are in good stand- 
ing. It has operated since the New York Congress 
in 1924 with a deficit of $11,000, which was made 
up by contributions from a trust fund and the 
American Fund for Public Service. The educa- 
tional and directive endeavors, conducted from 
headquarters in New York, are helpful to existing 
organizations, though they do not, as already indi- 
cated, serve in any large measure to stimulate the 
formation of new societies. The League sold 986 
books and issued three pamphlets during this pe- 
riod, while its magazine, Co-Operation, is issued in 
6,000 copies monthly, 1,300 going to subscribers, of 
whom 1,171 are paid up. ‘Typical of the service 
the League aims to render are the work of its audit- 
ing department, its occasional courses in co-oper- 
ation, the sending of speakers to meetings (100 
dates were filled in two years), and the work done 
by one of its field men, Mr. Allen W. Warriner, 
in Illinois. Mr. Warriner has reorganized the 
structure and operations of the Central States Co- 
Operative Society, which, after a period of unex- 
pected prosperity under the so-called “American- 
Rochdale plan,” had met with serious reverses and 
was facing dissolution which would have left a 
wake of disgusted co-operators. The “American 
Rochdale” scheme centered about the wholesale 
store as the starting point, and the stockholders 
were not, as under the Rochdale system, the indi- 
vidual consumers, but chiefly Labor unions as such, 
plus such individuals as cared to affiliate. Mr. 
Warriner’s work consuined the better part of three 
years, but the time spent was worth the effort; the 
Rochdale system is once more in force in the 
affected territory and a number of thriving co- 
operative stores are now operating where, without 
such guidance and management as the League and 
Mr. Warriner gave, consumers’ co-operation would 
have been a lost cause for years to come.”) 


These and similar, but less spectacular, achieve- 


») The history of the “American Rochdale” undertak- 
ing in Illinois until December, 1923, is told in the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Movement in Illinois, by Colston 
E. Warne; just from the press. 
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ments were reported on at the Minneapolis Con- 
gress, at which 64 delegates from constituent socie- 
ties and 44 fraternal delegates were present. Re- 
ports on District Leagues included Mr. Warriner’s 
modest statement on his accomplishment and the 
activities of the societies in Illinois; Mr. Thomas 
McNamee, of the Ohio State League, spoke of the 
difficulties encountered in the state named and re- 
quested the services of a field worker; Mr. L. E. 
Woodcock, of the Eastern States District League, 
told of the beginnings of federation in that section ; 
and Mr. Albert Goss, of Washington, related 
achievements of consumers’ and producers’ organi- 
zations in the extreme Northwest. The most com- 
prehensive report was that submitted by Mr. V. 
Ailane, full-time Secretary of the Northern States 
Co-Operative League. The societies united in this 
federation had recorded, at the close of the last 
calendar year, total resources of $3,755,000, while 
the net sales for 1925 had been $7,836,665.38. ‘This 
league gained 14 new societies during the first ten 
months of 1926 and numbers 51,016 shareholders in 
101 societies, which latter employ approximately 
800 people. It published its own year book in 
1925 and 1926, maintains its own correspondence 
school, conducted three short term Day Schools cov- 
ering 19 weeks in all and serving 62 students of 
Co-Operation, and has held five conventions. All in 
all, this league is the most active one in the organi- 
zation. 


Not that individual societies throughout the coun- 
try are lacking in activity. Unfortunately, however, 
the Minneapolis Congress was less fruitful than pre- 
vious Congresses of information submitted by dele- 
gates, in the form of brief reports, or by speakers 
treating in detail of major undertakings. Among 
these latter some of the more important were state- 
ments concerning life insurance undertakings by 
Mr. Milo Reno, of the Farmers’ Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., of Iowa, and by Mr, E. E. Branch, of 
the New Era Co., of Grand Rapids. While the 
latter outlined the advantages of life insurance at 
moderate rates, slightly over cost, the former treated 
of the Iowa venture in its larger setting; under the 
compelling force of state laws his society cannot 
sell insurance at low rates; but it does rebate to 
policyholders under the co-operative, plan, while pro- 
viding a reserve as is required by law, and uses 
its available funds for loans to farmers rather than 
for extraneous investments. ‘The speaker stressed 
the importance of this latter feature, which, he said, 
properly developed, will result in gradually relieving 
the, farmer of some of the difficulties he finds in se- 
curing credit. Important, too, were the statements 
by Mr. Goss, of Washington, and Mr. A: E. Cot- 
terill, of Iowa, on ventures in their respective térri- 
tories, including marketing enterprises. ‘The cour- 
tesy of the floor, in connection with these reports, 
was extended to a fraternal delegate from Canada, 
Mr. J. Ranson,of Manitoba, one of the leaders in 
the Wheat Producers’ Association, which has as 
members 130,000 farmers in the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and which in 1925 


7 _ pooled and marketed 190,000,000 bushels of wheat 
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| the field of political action, | 


and 27,000,000 bushels of coarse grain, the proceed 
being $270,000,000. The report which Mr. Roy # 
Bergengren, of Boston, Exec, Secy. of the Credi 
Union National Extension Bureau, was to have sub 
mitted, was unfortunately side-tracked. Mr. Bet 
gengren, who had come prepared tu submit it, foun) 
himself forced to defend the co-operative characté 
of the Credit Union against an unwarranted attack 
and thus was obliged to let his report go by default 
On the other hand, a chance report by Mr. 8. € 
Cohn, Secretary of the United Workers’ Co-Opera 
tive Association, with headquarters in New Yor 
City, supplied interesting information on variou 
undertakings conducted by this organization. It op 
erates Camp Nitredaiget in a co-operative manne? 
has a number of co-operative stores, manages thi 
Co-Operative Finance Corporation and is engaget 
in co-operative housing. ‘The organization number 
300,000 workers, 100,000 of whom live in New Yor 
City. They are at present engaged in erecting thet 
second unit of buildings, the first having recenth 
been completed and taken possession of. The ney 
housing project involves the construction of apart 
ments covering six or seven blocks in New Yor 
City, near Central Park, more or less like the firs 
unit,. which consists of 24 buildings occupying 
square and containing 1000 rooms in 350 apart 
ments. The housing co-operative has 1400 member 
and is growing. ‘The finance corporation assists 1 
the building project. 


This New York development, the prospering ; 
the Northern States League, particularly noticeabli 
since the Minneapolis creamery had been openet 
(there had indeed been smaller co-operative cream 
eries societies in the jeague before), apparently len 
substance to the thought expressed by Mrs. Chee! 
and quoted in the introduction, that engaging i 
other ventures than stores seems to be necessary t 
stimulate the consumers’ co-operative movement if 
our country. Similarly, the interest shown by. th 
Minneapolis Congress in the co-operative marketing 
movement suggests the same thought, emphasized f 
the circumstance that the program for the Cort 
gress provided for a discussion of the future rela’ 
tions of the Co-Operative League U. S. A. with the 
co-operative marketing movement. Again, anothe) 
discussion—in which Senator Brookhart, of Iowal 
prevented ftom attending the Congress, was to ha 
taken part—dealt with the question of the future r 
lations of the League towards co-operative banking 


These developments, whether the outgrowth 
initiative displayed by members in the ranks 0 
that shown by leaders, or both, are, indicative o 
tendency leading away from the simpler forms 
consumers’ co-operation. They may not prope 
be interpreted as anything like the ambition of a1 
torious movement seeking new fields to conquer. 1 
do that would be to attribute to it a vitality it d 
not possess. But there are energetic elements in 
and there can be no question about their intent 
to lead the movement, if not into new fields of | 
nomic enterprise, into something more precariou 
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ff this fact, and of the strong influence of some 
nis identified with the Northern States group 
tted in this direction, the Minneapolis Congress 
ented copious proofs. At the New York Con- 
ks representatives of the element that aims to im- 
iss consumers’ co-operation into the service of 
class struggle submitted a resolution urging the 
5. Government to recognize the Russian Soviet 
‘mment. They were defeated in that city, where 
egside of a large number of men sympathising 
1 the Soviet movement, a fine element of intel- 
tial co-operators has a goodiy following; now 
ee of the movers of that resolution, supported 
lewer arrivals in the movement, considered the 
rnt Congress an excellent occasion to harness the 
gue to their cart. Something like a keynote ad- 
iss, expressive of the wishes of this group, was 
vered at the banquet given on Thursday eve- 
rm. Mr. George Kean, of Brantford, Ontario, 
retary of the Canadian Co-Operative Union, had 
~ made a plea for the spirit of mutual help and 
sounded a warning against founding “co-opera- 
ss without co-operators.” Kean, a Catholic, 
essing the need of a change of heart, had said: 
ee are out te recast the human mind, to set up 
»w philosophy, to make thought in a co-operative 
“as natural as thought in a competitive way now 
Co-operation can be applied as well to politics 
ito economics. A _ co-operative commonwealth 
nid bring untold benefits to the human race.” 
iile Mr. Kean’s statements reflect the spirit of 
darism, the next speaker’s remarks were those 
ihe enfant terrible of the Congress divulging what 
me maturer’minds disavow and the more tactful 
Ihe radicals reserve for private conversation. Mr. 
cel Ronn, representing the strong group of some 
co-operative societies centering in Superior, 
3., declared that the object of the movement is the 
cal elimination of private ownership” and the set- 
* up of the co-operative commonwealth. Describ- 
the methods pursued in the movement as far as 
. conducted according to:his standards and within 
radius of his-influence, he said “credit marks 
re given managers of co-operative stores for each 
wately owned enterprise put out of business.” 
ater, on the second afternoon of the Congress, in 
Mliscussion of the Credit Union movement, the 
ne speaker demanded the “total elimination of the 
jofit-system” and denied the value of the Credit 
sion for the simple reason that it promoted thrift. 
Yorkers should not save,” he said ; “T do not save; 
lo not want to save; we should demand what is 
-s from the exploiters, and we should use co- 
ration to secure for ourselves everything that the 


sion recognizes and accepts the present capitalistic 
Jer; we do not. And even if the Credit Union does 
" 1 co-operators to handle money in large sums, 
manage money, it is at best a weak instrument 1n 
‘class struggle.” And again, in reference to a 
“nt that laws should be enacted permitting the 
per functioning of co-operative societies, Mr. 
nn declared: “Why talk about getting legislatures 


et 


— 


loiters are withholding from us. The Credit » 


to pass laws to enable co-operatives to conduct their 
enterprises. We have no chance to secure good 
laws. We must fight; co-operation must be a fight- 
ing movement; we must fight first, last and all the 
time.” A, FaB: 


A New Use for the Raiffeisen 
System 

Those who would wish to induct the Negro of 
our country into the Catholic Church must, it has 
always seemed to us, take into account 
the necessity of assisting him to reach a higher 
economic level. Not necessarily one that would 
grant opulence, but certainly one that would give 
to the Negro’s family and home a firmer economic 
basis. While their insecurity is at present, at least 
to an extent, due to the traditional weakness of 
all too many members of that race of not husband- 
ing their resources with that care, born of fear, 
which so many of our own race have developed to 
a stage of perfection where economy ceases to be 
a virtue, the poorer Negroes are, without doubt, 
also being exploited by men possessed of a keener 
perception of the value of money than is theirs. 

In order to educate those of our colored brethren 
who lack the talent to save, or who permit: them- 
selves to be exploited, to make the best use of their 
income, recourse should be had to the co-operative 
system. We found this contention on the experi- 
ences of the Belgian and German missionaries 
among the natives of India. Having discovered that 
certain tribes were being kept abjectly poor by the 
system of usury prevalent in that country, they 
founded co-operative societies fashioned after the 
German Raiffeisen banks and very much along the 
lines of our Credit Unions, and have conducted 
them successfully for many years. Nor should it 
be overlooked that a flourishing Credit Union exists 
in a community of American Indians in Canada. 

The Bombay Examiner recently referred to the 
Mangalore Catholic Co-operative Credit Society, 
Ltd., in the following manner: “This is one of the 
most prosperous and well managed credit societies 
in the Madras Presidency, and the Catholics of 
Mangalore have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the excellent business carried on by the Society.” 
At its general meeting, held on May 30, the Ad- 
ministration Report for the year 1924-25 was pre- 
sented. According to the source already mentioned, 
the Report shows that “the Society is in such a 
prosperous and progressive state as to continue to 
inspire its members with confidence and security. 
The year began with 1,320 members holding 5,921 
shares with a share-capital of Rs. 58,638 and closed 
with 1,419 members holding 7,781 shares with a 
paid up capital of Rs. 77,572. The total amount of 
deposits with the Society increased from Rs. 
3, 67, 310-11-4 at the beginning of the year to Rs. 
4, 34, 838-2-11 at its close. Last year 673 loans to 
the amount of Rs. 2,69,898 were advanced to mem- 
bers. During the year under report, 744 loans ag- 


also 


gregating to Rs. 4, 28, 284 were granted to mem- — 
| The net divisible profits realized from the 
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year’s working after making due provision tor 
doubtful debts amounted to Rs. 11, 838-6-4.” 

We know of no reason why a similar institution 
should not flourish among the poorer Negroes, both 
urban and rural. The knowledge to be gleaned 
from the mission reports of the Belgian and Ger- 
man missionaries regarding the introduction of the 
Raiffeisen Banks in various parts of India offers 
sufficient insight into both the prospects and diffi- 
culties which Credit Unions among the class of 
people in our country referred to would undoubtedly 
have to contend with, especially in the beginning. 


Warder’s Review 


Holy Days Frowned Upon, but Now Comes the 
Shorter Working Week 

Church holy days were among the many in- 
stitutions of feudal times to be furiously attacked 
by the Rationalists of the 18th century and the 
protagonists of the Industrial System, which 
came into being about the same time. Almost 
any book of travel of a hundred years ago, deal- 
ing with a Catholic country, where the economic 
life had been stifled by conditions with which the 
number of holy days observed by the people had 
nothing to do, will be found to contain tirades on 
the baneful effect of the numerous holy days on 
the industry and wealth of the population. So 
loud and insistent was industrialism in its con- 
tention that holy days interfered with the eco- 
nomic welfare of a nation, that in consequence, 
even in Catholic countries, their number was con- 
siderably decreased. 

Today the industrial world is all agog over the 
suggestion, offered by one of the greatest indus- 
trialists of our time, to restrict the working week 
to five days! In other words, fifty-two days, or 
at least fifty-two half-days, equal to twenty-six 
full working days, are to be eliminated at one 
sweep. Should this suggestion, already in force 
in all of the works and shops controlled by 
Henry Ford, be adopted generally, it would vir- 
tually mean a reversion to the condition existing 
in the mediaeval world, when the working year 
consisted of about 260 to 275 working days! So, 
after all, the number of holy days in former times, 
which were not equally numerous in a 
tries, however, cannot have been as detrimental 


to the economic life of the people as the enemies 
_ of the Church at one time made them out, and as 
= the 


first owners of machinery assumed them to 
ve been. After all, the wealth of the great 


is sufficient proof to the contrary. 


coun-= 


strial cities of Europe during the Middle — _trial Commissioner of N. Y, Sta 
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tion of a well-known Catholic layman of the Mid 
West, was advised by him to consider the ent 
matter more skeptically. Hit 
“Anonymous cards with headings similar to the 
sent me,” says the letter sent to California, % 
just as often printed and distributed in the inter 
of Catholic candidates. With other words, if 1 
card you sent me was distributed among Cathol 
in a whispering ‘approach,’ you may safely conelu 
it to have been printed and circulated in the inter 
of some Catholic politician.” } 
It is unfortunately true, as the writer of f] 
statement, who is prominent both in the busin 
world and Catholic affairs, declares, that politicia 
have recourse to such schemes for the purpose 
influencing certain well-defined groups of vote 
And according to the opinion of the writer of t 
letter referred to: “Nothing will so unite the Cat 
olics as cards or marked ballots of this kind, a: 
the politicians use this ‘Old Army Game’ on eve 
possible occasion.” Moreover, while in Philad 
phia recently, he was told by a Catholic newspap 
man that this practice was in his city called “pla 
ing on the ‘Papes’.” 
All of which will not be news to some of 0 
readers. Unfortunately, it seems an almost it 
possible task to make use of such knowledge in t 
heat of an election. People are usually not willi 
to listen to reason, while they are “all het up.” 
sides, it is quite difficult to gain an audience f 
eleventh-hour warnings. 


A Change of Front and Its Motive 
The change of attitude towards the introdt 
tion of a compensation law in the State of Mi 
souri on the part of commercial and industri 
interests, as evidenced during the recent ref 
dum for or against this measure, must h 
astonished all those who remember the alma 
violent opposition incurred by the same act 
former years, emanating from the same sour 
However, the reason, why the former o 
nents of the Missouri Compensation Act reve 
their opinion, is evidently not far to seek. La 
is, on the whole, no longer satisfied with a 
compensation act; it is demanding excl 
State funds, which do away with private ¢« 
prise in the field of accident insurance. 
over, the State funds thus far establishe 
been more successful than was to have bee ne 
ticipated. pee 
According to a statement published 
Industrial Bulletin, issued monthly by t 


State Fund last year saved its 
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iders would have paid $39,129,571 if insured in 
«ck Companies. Instead, the premiums charged 
tthe Fund were $33,455,783. The net cost, 
wever, after dividends had been paid by the 
tte Fund, was $28,695,932, or a saving to State 
iid policyholders through reduced rates plus 
adends of $10,433,639.1) With the knowledge 
these facts in mind, one realizes why the N. Y. 
tte Federation of Labor should include in its 
islative Program for 1927 the following de- 
md*) : 
‘Sstablishing the State Insurance Fund for Work- 
‘’s Compensation insurance as an exclusive form of 
mrance for all Workmen’s Compensation within this 
ee, except where such compensation is provided 
ectly from public funds for public employees. This 
o0sal would prohibit all profit-taking commercial 
mrance, would make the collection of premium auto- 
bic, would reduce mammoth overhead costs per dol- 
of insurance premium, would eliminate private 
iit-seeking participation in the administration of the 
rrkmen’s Compensation Law, virtually end litigation 
court appeals and their delays in payment of com- 
sation, release employers completely from liability 
guarantee payment of employees’ claims.” 
Meclarations of this nature, together with the 
eement published in the Industrial Bulletin, 
bbably come to the opponents of the Missouri 
mpensation Act with the convincing power of 
proverbial handwriting on the wall. Especi- 
‘y since one section of Missouri labor is not 
asfied with the Act, as passed by the State 
mislature almost two years ago. The demand 
a State Fund was raised at the time and the 
tt adopted was more or less of a compromise. 
-d the referendum declared against the Act 
‘ng into effect, labor would undoubtedly have 
turned to the fray with the firm intention of 
‘ng satisfied with nothing.less than a State In- 
sance Fund for Workmen’s Compensation. 
wnizant of this danger, the interests referred 
in the beginning, decided to root for the Act 
at was. 


Contemporary Opinion_ 


Sapitalist and financier have no objection at all 
dolitical freedom in any land; always provided 
‘re is no economic freedom for its inhabitants, 
‘t the conditions of living are settled on terms 
fitable to the capitalist. Industry, according 
‘the financier, must be devoted to producing 
idends, not to providing for the common needs 
man and his household. On that condition, 
capitalist is quite indifferent as to the 
sure of political freedom enjoyed. National 
ependence or political subjection are all one 
he financier. He will support whichever fa- 
s his industrial policy, and, while it is per- 
ted, exploit the country and its people, who- 
r rules it. 


D 


JosEPH CLAYTON, 
in The Irish Rosary. 


oc, cit, Vol. VI. No. 1. Oct., 1926, p. 32. 
N. Y. State Federation of Labor Bulletin. 
@% No. 19, p. 2. 
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Kugene Debs was one of the few leaders of or- 
ganized labor in the United States who realized 
that a large part of the laboring force in this coun- 
try is of Negro descent. Most labor leaders are 
either too ignorant or too prejudiced to acknowledge 
this. Debs knew that no real emancipation of labor- 
ing classes in the United States can come as long 
as black laborers are in partial serfdom. He real- 
ized that that emancipation called for effort on the 
part of both black people and white; that black peo- 
ple must recognize that their future lies not on a 
foundation of wealth and luxury but with the peo- 
ple who work and save; that only by a united effort 
on the part of labor can organized wealth be kept 
trom autocracy and the degradation of vast por- 
tions of mankind. On the other hand, unless white 
labor recognizes the brotherhood of man, it be- 
comes the helpless tool of modern industrial im- 
perialism. The Crisis.*) 

>K Kk ok d 

We have suggested occasionally that enquiry into 
the causes of wealth might prove more profitable 
than a mere study of the causes of poverty. The 
issue of the final report by the joint committee of 
the shipbuilding employers and the shipyard trade 
unions set up twelve months ago to report on 
foreign competition and conditions in the industry 
rather emphasizes the value of the suggestion. The 
committee assert that the cost of materials in the 
industry is forced up by the action of rings and 
price-fixing associations. “We quote merely,” 
says the report, “as an example of various mate- 
rials the cases of lead and paint materials, uphol- 
sterings, ropes, electric cables, light castings and 
sanitary outfits, where the prices paid by our in- 
dustry today show an increase over pre-war prices 
ranging from 100 per cent to 200 per cent.” Ap- 
parently there are some great patriots among the 
manufacturers, for we also read that “in certain 
metals the prices quoted by manufacturers to for- 
eign competitors show a substantial reduction as 
compared with home prices.” One would like to 
hear Lord Birkenhead’s and Mr. Churchill’s opin- 
ions on this. ‘Turning from shipping to oranges, 
one may note a statement by Mr. Pedro Roca, 
President of the Liverpool Fruit Importers Asso- 
ciation, “that retailers make up to 200 per cent 
profit” on the sale of oranges. He is further cred- 
ited with saying: “Ii the retailers continue to in- 
sist. on selling oranges at more than 20s. a box, 
when they have paid about 6s. or 7s. for them, 
the majority of Spanish growers and shippers and 
the importers in this country will be ruined, and 
there will be a famine of oranges, while tons of 
fruit rot at the docks.”’ Profits of 100 to 200 per 
cent are taken while wages are being forced down. 
What, by the way, has happened to the Food Com- 
mission ? Cath. Times & Cath. Opinion, London. 


1) Published monthly by the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People, this “Record of 
the Darker Races” is edited by W. E. Burghard Du Bois, 
whose books, “Souls of Black Folk,” “Darkwater,” etc., 
give expression to the tragedy of the Negro race in 
America, 
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CATT ORTICSACELON 

A course of lectures on “Catholics and the 
League of Nations” has been inaugurated at the 
College of Social Sciences, Paris, a neutral estab- 
lishment of higher education. Msgr. Beaupin, Sec- 
retary of the International Union of Catholic Stud- 
ies, will conduct the course. 

The first lecture dealt with “The Pact of the League 
of Nations and Christian Principles.” 


Both the Flemings and the Walloons of Belgium 
conducted social weeks recently. While the Flem- 
ish Catholics met at Louvain, this being their 13th 
Social Conference, the Walloons gathered at Fayt- 
lez-Manage. Both meetings treated questions of 
current interest. 

Deep interest was aroused by the lecture delivered by 
Mr. Rubbens at Louvain on Fascism and the defense of 
labor, while it seems that the addresses on various phases 
of Communism were the ones that demanded most at- 
tention at the Walloon study course. 


Catholics took a large part in “National Book 
Day” which was celebrated throughout Spain this 


year with remarkable success, all the academies and __ 
principal cultural and literary associations partici- _ 


pating in the ceremonies. 

In Madrid the celebration was held at the Royal 
Academy, with the Bishop of Madrid-Alcala, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, and the Director of the 
Academy presiding. Speeches, articles, verses and spe- 
cial competitions of a literary character were among the 
features adopted to illustrate the part played by books 
in the progress of the people. 


Under the chairmanship of Cardinal Charost, 
the National Congress of the “Croix d’Or,” a 
Catholic anti-alcoholic association, held a three- 
day meeting at Rennes, France. A thousand 
priests, physicians, professors, and organization 
leaders attended. 

A unanimous resolution was adopted requesting the 
French Chamber to vote prohibition of all beverages 
derived from absinthe, and, in a general way, to adopt 
measures tending to decrease consumption of alcohol. 


The Congress invites parents to refrain from giving | 


eH children any alcoholic beverage before the age of 
een years. This recommendation was made by the 


physicians. 
ory Poh 5! at panes SE oe TIPE 


that the term “worker” must include all those wh 
work for specified wages in the service of others, 

In its Catholic aspects the International, it was @& 
plained, must seek the reform of the working class at 
cording to Catholic principles and effect through th 
reform a new economic and social order. All of i 
efforts must tend towards the religious, cultural, polit 
cal, social and economic uplift of the world’s worker 
and the means employed to this end shall vary in di 
ferent lands, D 
Following an inaugural mass, celebrated in h 
ancient Cathedral of the city, the delegates a 
tending the forty-third Congress of Catholh 
Jurists, opened on October 25, at Strassburg, 
der the presidency of Bishop Ruch, assembled # 
the Muensterhof. The opening address was dé 
livered by M. Guibat, President of the Cathol 
Jurists’ Society. He protested against the 
fiscal legislation of France, which, he said, in 
perilled the interests of families and individual, 
The Socialists saw in the misfortunes of th 
‘Treasury an opportunity of hastening the realize 
tion of their program. Under the present cor 
straint the legislators had successively inserted 
the financial laws certain dispositions whi 
tended systematically to a social revolution. — 
was against this fiscal revolution that the for 
third Congress of Lawyers wished to fight t 
year, 4 
” The first meeting was devoted to a lecture and 
reading of two reports. M. Rivet, Vice-Dean of. 
Catholic Faculty of Law at Lyons, spoke on “The Fi 
cality and the Societies.’”’ Paper money and the h 
cost of living during the great Revolution and 
present time, was the theme of a lecture by M. L 
bert. Dean of the Faculty of Law at Besancon | 
versity. r 


CHRISTIAN TRADES UNION INTERNATION. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Christian Trades Union International, held at St 
gart in Wuerttemberg on Nov, 9 and 10, the fol 

ing countries were represented: Belgium, Ge 
France, Holland, Luxemburg, Austria and Swi 
land. One of the reports submitted by the cl 
man, Jos. Scherrer, Switzerland, jointly witl 

7 Sew 


secretary, Mr. Serrarins, Holland, declar Tes: a 


al iio of Cathoe wore) | Sle 


ulted from the Internation 


1 Con- | 
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tugust 1-6, convey. One American delegate, a 
iudent at the Sorbonne, wrote of his experience 
teerthe title: )“ At Last a ¥..M. C. A.” 
[fwo hundred and forty of the 1,500 delegates were 
«der twenty-one. Contrary to the situation at former 
orld conferences of this organization, over one-half of 
se delegates were under thirty. Although it was not, 
course, completely a youth conference, the closing 
sssion voted unanimously that at the next international 
thering half of the entire conierence should be under 
eenty. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

Iighteen industries are represented by the stu- 
ats of Brookwood Labor College which opened 

Katonah, N. Y., on Oct. 18 for its sixth year. 
unters, garment workers, miners, upholstery 
psavers, hosiery knitters, railway carmen, ste- 
pgraphers, bakers, tailors, machinists,  elec- 
ucians, cap makers, carpenters, clerks, plumbers 
ad even taxi drivers are included. 
“The Brookwood students represent a cross section 
'the labor movement geographically as well as indus- 
fally,” said A. J. Muste, chairman of the faculty. 
They come from California and Oregon, from Wy- 
haing and Colorado, Delaware and Maryland, Illinois 
id Minnesota, Kentucky and Texas, Massachusetts, 


rnnsylvania and New York. There is even one from 


eord and another from Canada.” 
(Brookwood offers one and two-year courses to trade 
fion workers and others interested in organized labor 
d farmer movements. The course of study includes 
bonomics, labor history, English, psychology, trade 
t* organization, public speaking, and a study of the 
esic industries. Many of the students come on schol- 
sships from their local or international unions, though 
e come at their own expense.) 


“LABOR BANKS, INSURANCE CO.’S, ETC. 
An announcement that it has “gone over the 
pp’ by securing the required subscriptions to 


-ovide $600,000 in capital and surplus with 
ich to do business, the Union Labor Life In- 
ance Company has served notice on all trade 
ions and trade unionists that sale of stock will 
‘losed December 31. It hopes to begin writ- 

insurance in January, 1927. 
‘his is the most ambitious and most representative 
irance venture yet launched by the American labor 
ovement. It is not owned exclusively by unions, 
individuals can buy the stock, but it is promoted 

Matthew Woll, head of the Photo-Engravers and 

1€ of the Vice-Presidents of the American Federation 

i Labor; it has the endorsement of the A. F. of L. 

of its President, William Green. The latest cir- 
ila: declares that a majority of the national and in- 
rnational labor unions in this country have purchased 

c hat most of the others are expected to come 

| efore the end of the year, and that local unions and 

§ 

, 

} 


members in practically every state of the union, 


provinces of Canada, have bought stock, _ 


DIVORCE 

Kstimating the population of the country as 
115,378,094 on July 1 of last year, the Commerce 
Department recorded 1,181,838 marriages for the 
twelve months, or an increase of .3 per cent over 
the previous year. Against these figures were 
175,495 divorces, an increase of 2.7 per cent. 

While the net increase in marriages in the country as 
a whole was only .3 per cent, the relative change for 
the yarious states ranged from a decrease of 13.5 per 
cent in Georgia to an increase of 35.4 per cent in 
Florida. ‘ 

The divorce scale ranged from a decrease of 29.5 per 
cent in Nebraska to an increase of 23.1 per cent in 
Rhode Island. 

ACCIDENTS 

Rural motor fatalities increased 23 per cent in 
1925, according to a survey just completed by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. This 
is the first national survey which has been made 
segregating the country districts from the urban 
sections, and in the opinion of the automobile 
Chamber it brings to light the necessity for focus- 
ing attention on betterment of traffic in the coun- 
try districts. This rise in motor fatalities in rural 
sections is much higher than the general average 
the country as a whole, whch has been estimated 


at, 10. percent, 
Complete records for 1925 were received from 1,434 
counties which is 43 per cent of the total. These recorded 


4,588 fatal motor accidents in 1925 as compared with 
3,726 in 1924. 


STANDARDIZATION 
Standardization of Canada’s wool production on a 
year’s quality basis through development of a Gov- 
ernment grading system has increased exports of 
the product to the United States by 600 per cent in 
the last four years, according to officials of the Ca- 


nadian Co-operative Wool Growers. Shipments in 
1926 totaled 6,416,662 pounds. 


A saving of upward of $100,000,000 a year to 
both retail dealers and manufacturers through the 
proper packing of merchandise for shipment is esti- 
mated as a possibility by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association after a study of methods by A. 
C. Albee, manager of its traffic group. A campaign 
to bring the saving about has just been announced 
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CO-OPERATION 

Sales of fruit amounting to $2000 in a single 
day have proven the value of co-operative market- 
ing by Michigan farmers in Chicago, according to 
L. A. Boyd, treasurer of the Growers-Consumers 
Direct Sales Service, with headquarters on the 
Municipal Pier, 

The co-operative market to which farmers from Ber- 
rien County, Mich., send their fruits and vegetables, is 
in its fourth and most successful year, said Mr, Boyd. 
Farmers are selling their apples at $1.25 a bushel and 
making 48 cents on the transaction. Farmers not using 
the co-operative marketing method are losing money 
this season in many cases, Mr. Boyd declared. “All the 
farmer needs is to get a fair share of the price paid by 
the consumer.” 


RURAL QUESTION 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has 
been notified that farmers are the best judges of 
their problems and that a policy of delay by busi- 
ness men “is a game two can play.” Represent- 
ative Dickinson of Kansas, a leader of the House 
Farm Bloc, made this statement when it was an- 
nounced that the Chamber of Commerce has cre- 
ated a committee to “promote the development 
of a broad and far-sighted national agricultural 
policy.” 

The Kansas lawmaker said the business men intend to 
flibuster against the passage of a genuine farm relief bill. 


DISHONEST PRACTICES 

A sacristan in a recent issue of the Southwark 
(England) Record poses an interesting query: He 
asks if anyone can tell him “how much wax an 
average hive of bees produces in a year, and where 
are the apiaries from which the vast quantity of 
wax required for the millions of wax candles used 
annually in the British Isles alone is obtained ? 
And why is it that the removal of wax candle drip- 
pings, which used to come off easily and in flakes, 
has become a troublesome and difficult task, and the 
flakiness has almost disappeared ?” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

Federal control of newspaper advertising is a 
possibility, John A. Park of Raleigh, N. C., told 
delegates to the convention of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. ‘The Federal 
Trade Commission has accused the Southern 
Publishers’ Association of illegal control of 
newspaper advertising. Mr. Park said this is 
“ludicrous on its face,’ and is a threat of Fed- 
eral control of advertising. 

“The question is asked what will happen if the Com- 
mission makes an order to cease and desist? It is not 
clear, for the Commission has offered no suggestion 
te take the place of the present advertising structure. 
However, if advertising is held to be interstate com- 


merce it opens the way for federal control of advertis- 
jug?” i ee 


CHILD LABOR 
- The Legislative Program for 1927, as outlined 
by the N. Y. State Federation of Labor, contains 
12 major demands, the first of which declares 
“for the ratification by the State Legislature of 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment to enable a 
National Child Labor Law.” 


BIRTH CONTROL 

Discussing the economic side of artificial birt 
control before the Chicago Women’s Club, D 
Eleanor Rowland Wembridge’) declared this m 
farious practice should be taught patiently to youn 
married couples of small income, particularly whe 
the wife’s share toward the income ceased upo 
childbirth. 

Other aspects of the same question were treated E 
professors and medical men, under the chairmanship ( 
Doctor William Allen Pusey, former president, Ame 
ican Medical Association. 

INTER-RACIAL CO-OPERATION 

What is said to be the first inter-racial dinne 
ever given on behalf of Negro labor wa’ recent) 
held at the Yorkville Casino, New York. It we 
arranged for the purpose of considering the pe 
sition and significance of Negro workers in tk 
American labor movement—their relation to tk 
fight against company unions, and their place 1 
the campaign to organize the unorganized. : 


PROFITS 
If a person invested $1,000 in the 5 and 10 cer 
store corporation of the S. S. Kresge & Co. 1 
1913, that stock would now bé worth $73,261 
The same investment in Woolworth 5 and 1] 
cent store stock would now have a market valv 
of $18,400. . 


“Both corporations are noted for low wages paid to w 
organized women and girls,” says the American Federatteé 
of Labor Weekly News Service. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 

Two Chicago professional groups, the cantors - 
the Jewish synagogues and physicians employed f 
the city Health Department, have joined the ran 
of organized labor. Both received charters as loc 
unions from the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
Spokesmen for the physicians, who hereafter will | 
known as the Diagnosticians’ Union, said they hop’ 


to better their financial status, while the cantors expe 
to exclude the unqualified from the ranks. 


WAGES 

The average weekly earnings of factory worke 
in Illinois cities were higher during October than 
any fall month in five years, according to the II 
nois Department of Labor. 
For 294,091 factory workers, the average weekly D 
envelope had $28.92 in it, that of the male employ 


averaging $31.88, while among the female workers ¢ 
average was $17.55, the report says. : 


MACHINE PROBLEM 

A delegation of 22 Japanese industrial a 
commercial leaders express amazement at 
“mechanical civilization” they found in tl 
journey across the United States. _ 

“The Japanese still work with man power, Americ 
with machines. My first thought was that the mac 
was using the man,” said one of the visitors. 


*) Dr. Wembridge’s book, “Other People’s Da 
ters,” was referred to at some length in Central Blatt 
Social Justice, issue of October, 1926, pp, 227 ff. 
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Die Hleiligen wnd die 

In der Karl Vogelsangschen ‘‘Monatsschrift 
ur christliche Sozialreform” (1885, VII. 482ff.) 
eeroffentlichte vor einer Generation A. Bruder, 
der Herausgeber der ersten Auflage des “Staats- 
exikons” der Gorresgesellschaft, eine Studie 
uber Wappen und Schutzpatrone der alten 
‘unfte.” Seit damals ist die Frage nicht mehr 
eehandelt worden. Die Gegenwart erst be- 
chaftigt sich wieder mit ihr. In _ praktischer 
form pflegt vor allem die sogenannte “Stande- 
aausbewegung” (Mayen im Rheinland), von der 
n diesem Blatte vor kurzem die Rede war, den 
hxedanken, dass jedes Handwerk, jede Berufs- 
‘ruppe einen Patron besitzen soll. Die Zeitschrift 
lieser Richtung, “Die christliche Demokratie” 
Pfarrer Franz Kirchesch, Mayen), hat Beiblatter 
fir die einzelnen Berufe, die den Berufspatronen 
yewidmet sind: das St. Wendelinus-Blatt fur die 
Schafer, das St. Gerardus (Majella)-Blatt ftir die 
Schneider, das St. Crispinus-Blatt ftir die Schu- 
ster usw. 

Dieses mystische Moment ist die Starke der 
stindehausbewegung;; sie wird, solange sie daran 
festhalt, nicht dauernd in die Irre gehen, so sehr 
sinzelne organisationstechnische, sozialwirth- 
schaftliche Fragen, die sie stellt, der Klarung 
Sedurfen. 

Eben ist im Verlag Herder (Freiburg i. Br.) 
sin Werk erschienen, das, sofern es richtig ver- 
sstanden wird, den Problemen, die damit aufge- 
Hee sind, in werthvoller Weise zu Hilfe kom- 


men kann: Karl Kiinstle’s “Ikonographie der 
Heiligen” (Freiburg i. Br. 1926, XVI + 608 S5., 
84 Bilder). Es ist ein Irrthum, in einer Ikono- 
“raphie lediglich ein Buch fir Kiinstler und 
‘Kunsthistoriker zu sehen. Jene Zeiten, die ka- 
-holische Kunstwerke hinterlassen haben, die Jahr- 
eco der Gothik und des Barock, zeigen eine 


Warmonie von Kunst und Kultur, die es ver- 
ietet, beide zu trennen. Die gothischen. und 
arocken Bauwerke sind nicht denkbar ohne die 
fm sawerkskunst, in der sich die soziale Ordnung 
der Ziinfte spiegelt. Soziologie und Symbolik 
erganzen einander. ; 

Es klingt dieser Gedanke etwas fremd fur mo- 
derne Ohren. Kiinstle hat ihm daher noch nicht mit 
vollem Bewusstsein Rechnung getragen. Trotz- 
lem ist sein Werk nicht nur ftir Theologen, son- 
fern auch fiir Soziologen, nicht nur fiir den 
funst-, sondern auch fur den Kulturwissen- 


schaftler unentbehrlich. Wer immer das Prob- 
lem Soziologie und Mystik stellt, wer immer zur 
Losung der sozialen Frage die Religion ftir 
nothig erachtet, wird, sofern er die Fulle der 
katholischen Wahrheit in die Wagschale werfen 
will, die “Ikonographie der Heiligen” heranziehen 


mussen. 
Wie viele werthvolle Ideen, von der Kunst 
spielend vermittelt, treten dem betrachtenden 


Wissenschaftler entgegen, wenn er die Heiligen 
der Stande vor seinen Blicken vortiberziehen 
lasst: St. Ursula, die Patronin so vieler Univer- 
Sitaten, ot. Ivo, St. Katharina, St. ‘Cosmiaeme: 
Damian, die Patrone der drei weltlichen Fakul- 
taten, St. Thomas von Aquin, der Patron der 
theologischen Fakultat; ferner St. Lukas, die 
“vier Gekroénten,”’ St. Eligius, die Patrone der 
Maler, Steinmetze, Gold-und Silberschmiede, St. 
Joseph, der Patron der Zimmermeister, Tischler 
und: Schreiner, St. Petrus und St) Paulusmdic 
Patrone der Knupfer und Weber, St. Justa und 
Rufina, die Patrone der Topfer, St. Gerardus 
Majella, der Patron der Schneider, St. Crispinus 
et Crispinianus, die Patrone der Schuster; end- 
lich St. Isidor, der Patron der Bauern, St. Wen- 
delin, der Patron der Schafer, St. Nothburga und 
St. Zita, die Patrone der Magde, St. Eustachius 
und St. Hubertus, die Patrone der Jager. 

Diesen und den anderen Heiligen widmet 
Kiinstle Portraits, die, aus eingehender Littera- 
turkenntnis erwachsen und mit reichen Bilder- 
beigaben versehen, ins Herz des Kulturproblems 
fithren, das der einzelne Heilige stellt. Es ist 
erstaunlich, welcher Fleiss und welche Grtind- 
lichkeit diese Heiligenportraits tragt. Es liegt 
in der Natur der Sache, dass das Heimathland 
des Verfassers, Stidwestdeutschland, und die ihn 
in erster Linie interessierende Zeit, das gothische 
Mittelalter, besonders herangezogen wurden, 
ohne solche Einseitigkeiten ist ein Werk dieser 
Art nicht denkbar. Was immer in Einzelheiten 
besser zu machen ware, wir sind froh, endlich 
eine den Stand der katholischen Wissenschaft 
wiedergebende, zusammenfassende Ikonographie 
zu besitzen, und wir kénnen hoffen, dass diese - 
in erster L[jinie kunsthistorische Leistung die 
Losung eines schwebenden soziologischen Prob- 
lems beschleunigen wird, sofern die Soziologen, 
die den Problemen der Mystik nachgehen, dieser 
Neuerscheinung ihr Interesse widmen wollen. 

Finer der ersten Wissenschaftler, dem das 
Problem Soziologie und Mystik ins Bewusstsein 
trat, war der Wiener Soziologe Othmar Spann. 
Sein System der Gesellschaftslehre wurzelt in 
Gedankengingen der Mystik und Romantik. Da 
es jedoch der Romantik einseitig den “deutschen 
Idealismus” (Hegel, Fichte, Schelling) substi- 
tuiert, sowie die Mystik schlechthin mit der vor- 
protestantischen “deutschen Mystik” (Meister 
Eckardt) identifiziert, wirken seine Thesen mehr 
anregend als ausschdépfend. 

Es ist namlich eine doppelte Mystik zu unter- 
stheiden, die abstrakte, protestantische und die 
konkrete, katholische Mystik. Das Fundamental- 
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phanomen der Mystik ist, wie Dr. E. Cremer in 
seiner ‘“Kraftessoziologie”’ (Soziale Revue, Mun- 
chen 1926, XX VI. 145ff.) zeigt’), die direkte Ver- 
bindung mit Gott, das personliche Kindschafts- 
verhaltnis und Kindschaftsbewusstsein des 
Menschen in Gott. Wahrend jedoch der falsche 
Spiritualismus sich mit dieser “Zweieinsamkeit”’ 
der Seele, dieser “Gezweiung” Gott und Mensch, 
mit Spann zu reden, begniigt, will die konkrete, 
katholische Mystik, die zumeist Vermahlungs- 
und Leidensmystik ist, die Vermahlung der Seele 
mit Gott in Opfer und Leiden fruchtbar. werden 
lassen, sie will sich dokumentieren, in Werken, 
in der That und im Leben realisieren. So ent- 
springt aus der unmittelbaren Verbindung des 
Menschen mit Gott die Ftlle  katholischer 
Glaubenswerke, der Reichthum  katholischer 
Thatigkeit, die Kraft der katholischen Aktion, 
und gliedert sich die katholische Mystik mit 
nothwendiger Selbstverstandlichkeit in die Ma- 
rien-und Josephs-, Engel-und Heiligen-, Reli- 
quien-und Bilderverehrung, dem eucharistischen 
Heiligsten Herzen entstammend und zu ihm 
zuruckfuhrend. So verstanden ist die katholische 
Mystik nicht an Visionen und Auditionen ge- 
bunden und betrifft nicht nur das Aussergewohn- 
liche, wie die Schule P. Auguste Poulain &. J. 
(Handbuch der Mystik, Freiburg i. Br. 1925, 
2.u.3. Aufl, Herder) lehrt, sondern ist jedem 
zuganglich, der sich im Stande der Gnade _be- 
findet, wie z.b. Emil Dimmler zeigt—ein Gegen- 
satz theologischer Schulen, der in dem Gegensatz 
der soziologischen Schulen P. Heinrich Pesch 
S. J. und Karl Vogelsang sein Pendant findet. 
Mit Recht weist Dr. Cremer auf den Werth des 
personlichen Erfiilltseins von Gott hin, das jedem 
erreichbar sein muss, der reinen Willens ist. 
Selbstandigkeit im Sozial-und Wirthschaftsleben, 
daher Entproletarisierung, ist ohne das Bewusst- 
sein der sittlich-religidsen Personlichkeit nicht 
moglich, diese aber ist eine Frucht des ver- 
trauten, kindlichen Verkehrs mit Gott, der Mys- 
tik. Wahrend freilich die Zweieinsamkeit der 
Seele mit Gott, die nicht fruchtbar werden will, 
zu verkehrten Haltungen im. sozialen Leben 
fuhrt, lost die katholische Mystik, die immer auch 
Engel-und Heiligenverehrung ist, nicht nur das 
Bewusstsein eines bestimmten Berufes aus, dem 
die sittlich-religidse Pers6nlichkeit verpflichtet 
bleibt und in dem sie zur Entfaltung kommt, 
sondern fithrt auch den Menschen Schritt fiir 
Schritt durchs Leben und durch das Labyrinth 
von Steinen, das sich vor ihm thtirmt. 

Wer einen Beruf, der die Persénlichkeit be- 
friedigt, finden will, einen Beruf, in dem man 
selbstandig sein kann, der muss vor allem beten. 
Und er muss, hat er einen solchen Beruf durch 
das Gebet gefunden, sich in vertrauter Zwie- 


1) Dr. Cremer ist einer der wenigen Vertreter des 


Gedankens der Entproletarisierung, die es in Mittel- 
europa gibt. In seiner Schrift “Die wirtschaftlichen 
Grundursachen der Weltnot und die natiirliche Art 
ihrer Heilung” (Paderborn, 1926, Junfermann) setzt ‘er 


sich eingehend mit diesem Problem auseinander. 


sprache mit dem heiligen Schutzpatron dieses 
seines Berufes besprechen, um durch dessen 
sichere Leitung immer tiefer in das innerste 
Wesen seiner Berufsbestimmung hineinzuwach- 
sen. Wer sich fiir die Welt und nicht fur das 
Priesterthum bestimmt fihlt, der thut gut, die 
Wahl seines weltlichen Berufes so ernst Zu 
nehmen wie die Wahl zwischen Priester-und 
Laienstand oder wie die Wahl des Gatten. Die 
soziale Frage ist in erster Linie die Frage, der 
Ruf nach selbstandigen, der Personlichkeit Rech- 
nung tragenden Berufen und nach Mannern, die 
diesen Berufen dienen, in ihnen ein Priesterthum 
in der Welt sehen, dem sie verantwortlich sind, 
Die Entproletarisierung, das ist die Verselb- 
standigung der Proletarier, geschieht primar 
nicht durch Gesetze, durch staatliche Massnah- 
men, durch Organisationen, sondern dadurch, 
dass wieder junge Menschen wachsen, die sich 
einem selbstandigen, freien, schdpferischen Be 
ruf, fur den man beten kann, verpflichtet fithlen 
und demselben ihr Leben weihen mit allen Op- 
fern und Leiden. Erst auf Grundlage solcher 
Berufe und solcher Menschen ist es moglich zu 
Massnahmen zu schreiten, die eine bessere soziale 
Ordnung schaffen. 

Sind die Persdnlichkeitsberufe das primire, so 
der Zusammenschluss der Menschen, die sie be- 
sitzen, auf standischer, kirchlicher Basis das 
sekundare. Den Rahmen fiir eine Standesorga- 
nisation, in der die Heiligen die Gesellschaft 
regieren, bildet die “katholische Aktion.” Die 
Standehausbewegung in Mayen. ist ein Stiic 
Wille zur katholischen Aktion, so viele Fehler 
ihr sonst noch ankleben mégen. Die katholische 
Aktion wurzelt in der hierarchischen Organisa- 
tion der Kirche; ihre Trager sind der Papst, die 
Bischofe, die Pfarrer; ihre Heiligen und Vor- 
bilder daher in erster Linie die Manner der 
Autoritat, die “Vater,” z.B. die Bischéfe des 19. 
und 20. Jahrhunderts, etwa ein Kardinal Gaspard 
Mermillod (Freiburg i. Schweiz), ein Kardinal 
Anton Joseph Gruscha (Wien), der Freund Adol 
Kolpings, des Gesellenvaters, ein Bischof Michael 
Felix Korum (Trier) usw. Der Schwerpunk 
der Kirchengeschichte ruht in der Gegenwart 
mehr denn je in der hierarchischen Organisation. 
Ehedem charakterisierten die Orden den kirch- 
lichen Geist der Jahrhunderte, die Orden der Au 
gustiner-und Benediktinerregel den Geist d 
romanischen, die Bettelorden den Geist d 
gothischen Mittelalters, die Gesellschaft Jesu d 
Geist des Barock. Die Gegenwart, die kath 
lische Aktion hingegen kennzeichnet die mehr 
und mehr in den Vordergrund tretende Bedeu 
tung der hierarchischen Kirche. Die Dreiheit in 
der Einheit, Papst, Bischof, Pfarrer, diese sit 


die Trager der katholischen Aktion. Doch auel 
die Gegenwart bedarf der Orden. Auch im 1 


und 20. Jahrhundert wachsen in allen Linde 
kirchliche Genossenschaften, die den neu 
Zwecken der neuen Zeit dienen. Es ist der < 
ziale Gedanke, die Proletarierseelsorge, der si 
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unige dieser Genossenschaften verpflichtet haben, 
twa die Wiener Calasantiner des P. Anton 
laria Schwarz, die “Congregation fiir die christ- 
chen Arbeiter.” Die Bischdfe und die Stifter 
ser Orden, das sind die sprechendsten Bilder der 
iirche des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, die typischen 
sannertrager und Vorkampfer der katholischen 
kktion; die Zukunft wird aus ihrer Mitte die 
leiligen dieser Zeit, die wir erleben, nehmen. 
Dr. Ernst Kart WINTER, WIEN. 
Elistorische Gestalten und 
Bewegungen. 
(Sozstalpolitische Betrachtungen. ) 


Il. 


Die in unserem Lande auf katholischer Seite an 
seheimen Gesellschaften geubte Kritik benutzt im 
[llgemeinen stereotype Argumente. Ganz _ uner- 
wahbnt lasst man, dass Geheimverbande irgend- 
welcher Art in einer gesunden Gesellschaft uber- 
gaupt nicht vorkommen, dass sie eine Krankheits- 
rrscheinung sind, eines der ausgesprochensten 
symptome einer kranken Gesellschaft. 

Dabei sollte auffallen, dass kulturarme Volker auf 
jiesem Gebiete mit unserem Volke konkurrieren 
(onnen. In Afrika sowohl als auf den Inseln der 
suid-See giebt es weitverbreitete Geheimverbande, 
lie in keiner Weise, weder dem Ansehen und Ejin- 
iusse nach, noch in bezug auf das Zeremonienwe- 
sen, unseren geheimen Gesellschaften nachstehen. 
Nort wie hier sind sie Produkte einer kranken Ge- 
ellschaft, der die rechte Ordnung mangelt, in der 
ae an Stelle der Stande stehen, 

Die Entstehung solcher Geheimverbande, wie 
“Yyeimaurerorden oder Carbonari, kam nicht von 
mngefahr. Das Mittelalter kannte solche Erschein- 
nagen nicht, wohl aber Gilden und Zunfte, die als 
SMieder der Gesellschaft, und von dieser mit Ge- 
sechtsamen ausgestattet funktionierten. Sie waren 
eesunde Triebe des dem Menschen innewohnenden 
ranges, sich mit seinen Nachbarn zu gemeinsamem 
Thun zu verbinden. Der Einfluss einer gesunden 
Moral, die auf Befolgung von Gerechtigkeit_ und 
Nachstenliebe drang, verhinderte lange den_ Miss- 
»rauch der diesen Assoziationen gewahrten Gewalt. 
7udem standen Gilden und Ziinfte im Dienste des 
Yemeinwohls, und erblickten ihre Ehre darin, das 
Semeinwohl zu fordern. Deren Mitglieder waren 
vor allem nicht von der Regierung ausgeschlossen. 
r Birger war mitverantwortlich fur das Wohl 


wendig, im geheimen zu konspirieren oder auf 
shleichwegen seinen Einfluss im 6ffentlichen Leben 
altend zu machen. In und durch seine Korpo- 
‘ation gelangte der Einzelne zu Einfluss und An- 
shen. ; 

Das wurde anders als der Absolutismus, diese un- 
liickselige Folgeerscheinung der Renaissance und 
ler Reformation, die alten Volksrechte und die 
Volksfreiheit vernichtet hatte. In demselben Masse, 
die Gesellschaft in ihren gegenwartigen 
en Zustand verfiel, infolge der Durchfith- 


1d Wehe der Kommune, und hatte es nicht noth-. 


rung der Centralisation, regte sich das Bedtirfnis 
unter den von jeder Betheiligung an der Verwaltung 
und Regierung der Lander ausgeschlossenen Ange- 
horigen des alten Mittelstandes, sich auf eine Weise 
zu vereinigen, die es ihnen gestatten wiirde, sich 
auch im offentlichen Leben zur Geltung zu bringen., 

Der europaische Geheimverband des 18. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts ist durchaus Lebensausserung eines 
entrechteten Mittelstandes, der sich gegen die 
herrschende Klasse emport, und die unterste Klasse 
mit sich fortzureissen bestrebt ist, da er ihrer 
numerischen Starke und physischen Krafte, wenn 
es zum Austragen des Streites kommt, nicht ent- 
behren kann. 

Im Grunde genommen verachtet man aber den 
“gemeinen Mann.” Hat doch die Freimaurerei we- 
der in ihrer Heimath, England, noch in anderen 
Landern, trotz aller Betheuerung ihrer humanitaren 
Grundsatze, der Proletarisierung der Kleinburger 
und Kleinbauern vorgebeugt, noch deren Elend, 
selbst as es in Europa Massenerscheinung gewor- 
den, abgeholfen. Die Geheimverbande woilten eine 
Elité von Fuhrern und Schrittmachern der Civili- 
sation darstellen, berufen, der Aufklarungs-Philoso- 
phie die Wege zu bereiten. In der That, es giebt 
keine demokratischen Geheimverbande. Weder der 
Duk-Duk-Verband Afrikas, noch die Freimaurerei 
dtirfen sich riihmen, das wahrhaft, und im besten 
Sinne des Wortes demokratische Wesen der Kor- 
porationen der christlichen Jahrhunderte erreicht 
zu haben. 


Sebst das Produkt einer kranken Gesellschaft, in 
der der auf der Centralisation beruhende Absolutis- 
mus zersetzend wirkte, verhindert der Geheimbund 
andererseits deren Wiedergesundung. Geheimver- 
bande sind unvereinbar mit einer Standeordnung, da 
deren Mitglieder sich auf Grund eines Prinzips, das 
ihnen die ausschlaggebende Rolle in Gesellschaft 
und Staat zusichern soll, zusammengefunden haben, 
Sie vermogen im Grunde genommen nur in einer 
amorphen Gesellschaft zu wirken, indem eine ge- 
sunde, nach dem Standeprinzip geordnete Gesell- 
schaft sie weder dulden konnte, noch ihnen irgend- 
welche Gelegenheit zur Ausiitbung eines Einflusses 
gewahren wtrde. Sie sind eine centralistisch ge- 
richtete geistige Macht in einer zerklufteten Gesell- 
schaft, in der selbst solche soziale Organismen wie 
die Familie nicht mehr als unentbehrliche Zellen in 
Betracht kommen. 

Fine tiefschiirfende Abhandlung tiber die Ge- 
heimverbande neuerer Zeit als asoziale Erscheinung 
ware zu begriissen. Sie wiirde das Wesen der Ge- 
heimverbande und diese selbst in ein neues Licht 


rucken. 
kK Pkg 


i 


Das geistige Leben der Katholiken leidet an Matt- 
und Kleinherzigkeit, es fehlt an apostolischer That. 
Wenn man aber den Ubelstanden im _heutigen 
Katholizismus durch “Versodhnung mit der moder- 
nen Kultur” begegnen will, so scheint mir das al- 
‘bern, verkehrt, gottlos. a 

. Der REMBRANDTDEUTSCHE. 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


The Early History of St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage in New York City. 
The history of the contribution of American 

Catholics of ‘Teutonic blood to the Church, char- 

ity and culture in our country cannot be written 

without due notice being taken of the orphanages 
they founded, maintained, and conducted. Or- 
phanages proved a necessity under the circum- 
stances in which the Catholic immigrants of the 
forties, fifties and sixties of the last century 
found themselves, and it will ever be to their 
credit that they recognized this necessity and as- 
sumed the burdens necessary to meet it.. A de- 
scription typical of conditions that had to be met 
and the manner in which these late arrivals met 


_ them is given by Rev. John E. Rothensteiner, of 


_ was very large. 


cn 
aa 


St. Louis, in his “Remembrance of the Diamond 
Jubilee, German St. Vincent’s Orphan Society of 
St. Louis, Mo., June 21, 1925.” Father Rothen- 
steiner writes (p. 10-11): 


“The year 1849 became memorable in the his- 
tory of St. Louis through two terrible visita- 
tions: the cholera that swept away five thousand 
lives, and a devastating fire. Unspeakable want 
and misery were caused by these calamities 
among a population of 60,000. Many a youthful 
pair that had crossed the sea with fondest hopes 
and expectations fell a prey to the malignant 
disease and died with this piteous appeal on their 
lips or in their eyes: ‘Friends, take care of our 
poor children.’ Friends and neighbors did what 
they could. But most of them were poor, and 
many were helpless. Houses were small and 
conveniences limited. The diocesan orphanages 
were crowded. As about half of the population 
of the city consisted of German immigrants, the 
number of Catholic orphans of German parentage 
‘Why cannot our German Cath- 
olics provide for the needs of the orphans of our 
race and creed?’ asked some. ‘Yes, why not?’ 
said others. The German Catholic clergy under 
the leadership of Vicar General Joseph Melcher 
showed a deep interest in the plan. There were 
at the time only two German parishes in the city, 
‘St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s. 


was pastor of the former, with Father Simon 


Sigrist as assistant ; St. Joseph’s was attended by 


Father Melcher | 


ph 


support for a proposed German Catholic orphan- 
age, went forth, a few days later a meeting was 
held, in September of the same year the corner- 
stone was laid for the institution, which was dedi- 
cated in May, 1851, the Orphan Society having 
obtained papers of incorporation in March of the 
same year. ‘These were the beginnings of the 
St. Louis institution, which is in full bloom today, 
more than three-quarters of a century after the 
initial steps towards its founding were taken. 


Barring the conflagration mentioned, the 
circumstances related by Father Rothensteiner 
were met by our forebears in various cities about 
the middle of the last century. The cholera took 
frightful toll from them, as it did from the popu- 
lation as a whole. Its ravages may be inferred 
from a brief reference taken from the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia: “Several epidemics of chol- 
era have occurred in the United States. In the 
spring of 1832 Irish emigrants brought it to De- 
troit by way of Quebec. There soldiers going to 
the Black Hawk war contracted it, and spread 
it through many of the Western forts. Finally 
the epidemic reached New Orleans, where 6,000. 
died, out of a population of 55,000. It visited the 
country again in 1834, 1848, 1852, 1865, 1867, and 
1873. The worst of these visitations were in 
1848 and 1865.55. 7 


The children of German Catholic parents, or- 
phaned by the cholera, and those orphaned as 
the result of other causes, became the objects of 
the special care of these immigrants in a number 
of cities in the East and Middle West, them- 
selves situated largely as Father Rothensteiner 
has described them. In various centers German 
Catholic laymen, supported by priests, organized 
societies for the founding and support of orphan- 
ages for the bereaved children of their own blood 


and faith, not depending on the diocesan authori- 


ties and giving no thought to a possible appeal 
(so common in our days in matters of education) 
to the state or the municipality. They courage 
ously undertook the task they had set for them 
selves _by their own initiative and successfull 
carried it out, in most instances creating institu 
tions that are still thriving. a 
An interesting example of this initiative is th 
organizing of an orphans’ society in New Yorl 
City following upon the cholera epidemic 


| Kirchengeitung in 


which we 
“fourteen years 
anage for 
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ere provided for under the care of a family by 

e name of Serf,” and that “a special society, 
> ay . Piexeses4 7G - cy : 5 

2 St. Anna Verein, was organized among the 


pmen, for the purpose of supplying the neces- 
ry funds.” When the quarters proved inade- 
cate as a result of the increasing number of or- 


cans, “a large number of children were bound 
tt to Catholic families in Macudin and Roches- 
<2’ But even this arrangement did not enable 
se institution to meet the demands placed on it 
(consequence of “the wonderfully rapid growth 
!New York” and the consequent increase in the 
mmber of German Catholic orphans. 
“Therefore,” the article in the Awchenzeitung 
vys, “the then rector of the Church of the Most 
sly Redeemer, after conferring with zealous 
itholics, cast about for another place, in order 
provide against the urgent need. A suitable 
joperty was found in Yorkville, on 89th Street 
ttween Avenues A and B, near the East River, 
rectly opposite Astoria. It was an extensive, 
omy place, with a large country manor on it, 
mich could be readily adapted to meet the im- 
pediate needs of the orphans.” 

!The entire property, with the spacious build- 
bg, was purchased for $22,500, of which sum 
0,000 was paid with receipts from contribu- 
ms, while a mortgage was given for the bal- 
«ce. This mortgage still encumbered the prop- 
ty in 1862, not, however, because the society 
«d failed to make energetic efforts towards rais- 
w= funds, but because current needs demanded 
amediate attention and money. It appears this 
-operty was purchased several years before 
£58, for in that year the “St. Joseph Orphans’ 
eciety of the City of New York” received its in- 
prporation papers and set out to replace the 
puse used since the purchase by a _ better 
dapted building. After the manor had been 
eened the number of children had constantly 
creased “so that shortly even the new institu- 
. was too small. Therefore the plan was en- 
‘rtained to build a new large orphanage with a 
wapel, since the building being used, having 


ren a private dwelling, would soon cease to be 
rrviceable, because of the large number of small 
soms, and because the health of the children 
‘as imperilled.” 

The leaders in the society “courageously, trust- 
.g in the assistance of the Almighty and the 


or times which would inevitably come,” un- 


»rtook the new project, and the “present beauti- 
il orphanage, which is an ornament to York- 
le, was built and arranged in a practical man- 
er at an expense of $36,000, and was solemnly 
bdicated on the feast of St. Joseph, March 19, 


ill later, in 1862, instituted a drive for “Life 
semberships”’ at $25.00 each. The entire income 


360.” Later, the Board purchased eight dwell-: 


from this source was to be applied against the 
principal and interest of the debt, while the cur- 
rent expenses were to be met by ordinary dues 
of the members and contributions of other sorts. 
In the course of 1861 the Board reduced the prin- 
cipal of the debt by $1800.00, besides meeting 
the interest obligations. 

No special mention has been made thus far of 
the fact that the orphans’ society was made up 
of Catholics of German stock. Yet that was the 
case; in fact the society depended upon members 
of two German parishes, that of the Most Holy 
Redeemer and of St. Alphonsus, the other par- 
ishes, for some reason, holding aloof. The article 
in the Kirchengeitung stresses this circumstance, 
declaring: “It is greatly to be deplored that not 
all the German parishes of New York share in 
the support of this orphanage and thus make it 
a common undertaking, as the German Catholics 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, etc., have done. Had they done 
so, they would have erected a magnificent insti- 
tution and would have set up a wonderful monu- 
ment to German solidarity ; thus they would have 
built a bridge leading over into a new institution, 
namely to an agricultural and trade training 
school, in which children could receive a com- 
plete education, enabling them to become use- 
ful, industrious workers. But since contrary in- 
terests and opinions opposed each other, naught 
remained but for the two parishes, which had 
initiated the undertaking, to bear the entire bur- 
den. Let us hope the time may come when all 
the German parishes will join hands and, with 
united effort, found a German institution on a 
common basis.” 

Whether any such extension of the society 
ever took place, we have been unable to learn. 
But the institution prospered, under the care of 
German Sisters, the Notre Dames of Balti- 
more, originally from Bavaria, which Congrega- * 
tion, the article says, “have already merited so 
well of the German Catholics in America.” The 
Redemptorist Fathers continued for a long time 
as Spiritual Directors or chaplains, the Arch- 
bishop of New York having appointed the Rev. 
Theresius Giezowski of that Congregation chap- 
lain in 1860. In 1861 the institution harbored 
270 children, 95 boys and 70 girls being full or- 
phans, and 70 boys and 55 girls half-orphans. 
During the year several children were bound 
out or returned to the surviving parent, so that 
in April, 1862, 185 children were being cared for. 
The health condition, we are told, was good, 
regular visits, twice each week, being made by 
a Dr. Uhl, a physician appointed by the Board. 
Some other facts of interest are disclosed in the 
article in a paragraph reading: “In order to pro- 
vide proper employment for the older children 
the Board have engaged a cobbler, who in- 
structs qualified boys in his trade; besides, the 
Board has opened its own tailoring shop in the 
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orphanage, in which a number of boys and girls, 
under the direction of a tailor, work at sewing 
machines for an outside tailoring establishment. 
Teacher Bonn visits the orphanage twice each 
week and instructs pupils in singing and piano 
playing; the children sing all the Church 
music.” 


A pleasing picture of a creditable achievement 
of German-American Catholics during fourteen 
years ending with April, 1862. A search of Sad- 
‘ lier’s, Hoffmann’s and Kenedy’s Catholic Direc- 
tories shows that the institution continued to 
flourish under the management of the Notre 
Dame Sisters until 1918. In the Directories for 
1889-1892 we find that a Branch House was also 
maintained, located at Throgg’s Neck. The Di- 
rectory, for 1891 gives the following statistics: 
(Main Orphanage): 7 School Sisters, 24 Lay 
Sisters; 567 orphans. ... Branch House: Choir 
Sisters 2, Lay Sisters 4; 60 children. In the Di- 
rectory for 1893 the number of children is given 
as 595, no mention being made of the Branch 
House; the figure given for 1895 is 750, for 1896 
837. The latest entry in the Catholic Directory 
is in the issue for 1918, from which we note that 
18 Notre Dame Sisters were stationed in the in- 
stitution, that 77 boys and 50 girls were being 
cared for, and that Rev. L. Obrecht, C. SS. R., re- 
siding at 173 East Third Street (the parish resi- 
dence attached to the Church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer) was chaplain. 

Inquiries addressed to New York brought the in- 
formation that the asylum was closed in April, 1918. 
Mr. Peter F. Strassburger, who had been superin- 
tendent for eighteen years previous to asthat time, 
now resides at Butler, N. J. 

These facts concerning the New York erate 
are indicative of the significance of such undertak- 


ings as the orphanages founded and maintained by 


our forebears at a time when they themselves were 
.anything but affluent. While in some instances all 
the parishes in a city joined in such a venture, and 
while in the New York instance there were, after 
all, two populous parishes co-operating with each 
ge: the late Msgr. Bornemann, of St. Paul’s par- 

, Pa., conducted an orphanage single- 


None of nicie’ au AAS were pe pasissed 8 


First German Catholics 
im Boston 


While the German immigrants never flocke¢ 
into New England in great numbers, there was 
always a good scattering of our people to be 
found from Maine to Rhode Island. However, we 
know little enough about them. ‘Therefore, the 
reference to the first German Catholics in Bos: 
ton, contained in a recent issue of the Monatsbote 
of Holy Trinity Parish, Boston, is most wel 
come. 

- Father Charles P. Gisler, 5. J., pastor of all 
the German speaking people of that city, ; 
attention to the Centenary of German Catho' 
cism in Boston, which is to be celebrated, 
gether with the Golden Jubilee of the preset 
Holy Trinity Church, during the coming year. 

While the first known German Catholic arrive od 
in Boston in 1804, he is hardly to be accounted a 
pioneer of the faith, since he fell away and was 
only reconciled with the Church in his old age 
by Father Ernst Reiter, S. J. 


“But in 1827,” Father Gisler writes, “some 
Catholics arrived who not only remain 
faithful themselves, but transmitted the same 
spirit to their children and, through them, 
their grandchildren, so that many of the 
descendants are even now, after 100 years, faitl 
ful members of the German parish. They we 
Melchior, Sebastian, and Matthias Kramer, frot 
Baden, Germany. They had first settled in Phi 
adelphia, but soon moved to Boston, and with 
a few years they were the largest importers _ 
the Nuernberger articles. Letters from Germai 
were addressed in care of Kramer Bros., 
every German immigrant came for advice to t 
same firm. Soon after a number of families | 
rived in Boston, of whom some have fallen a 


The F 


ee 


from the faith, some have completely disé 


peared, while others have been, continua 


- faithful members of the German Church? 


‘Besides the brothers Kramer, Father Gis 


mentions the following other early Cemaee 


olic settlers in Boston: John Kohler and 
Bernard and Anton Laform, Philipp Lah 
Piper, Joseph and Matthias Arnold, FE 
ee Casper Soll, ga Ee 
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portant city until 1804. ‘This is all the more 
ilikely, since there was a settlement of Ger- 
an Moravians in New England long 
eat time. 


before 


Collectanea 


‘There is an interesting article on the coming of 
ee Sisters of Divine Providence to our country 
fty years ago in the Seraphic Home Journal, 
patributed by Rev. P. Sigmund Cratz, O. M. 
wap. Founded by the great Bishop von Ketteler 
1851, this Sisterhood was anxious to obtain a 
tfuge in the United States when the Kultur- 
umpf seemed to put an end to their usefulness 
their native land. However, no haven seemed 
ben to them in our country, until the well- 
mown Jesuit Pottgeisser discovered that the 
istor of Dungannon, Ohio, was anxious to ob- 
iin Sisters for his school. This priest was no 
ther than the late Apostolic Missionary, Msgr. 
gattman, Chaplain U.S 


S. A., who became so well 
haown to the readers of the Catholic press of 
mir country during the administrations of Mc- 
iinley and Roosevelt. 


But while he was instrumental in bringing the 
asters of Divine Providence to the United 
tates, he failed in establishing them in the com- 
nunity to which they had been called by him. 
rather Sigmund. tells the story in the following 


panner : 


“The well-known Jesuit Father Pottgeisser happened 
be giving a mission in the little parish of Dungannon, 
hio, in the diocese of Cleveland. The pastor of Dun- 
mon at that time was a zealous and talented young 
fest by the name of Father Vattmann. Father Vatt- 
nm was anxious to have a school and he was casting 
sut for a Sisterhood that might conduct it for him. He 
ke of the matter to Father Pottgeisser. The Jesuit 
a letter from his pocket and said: ‘Why, Father, I 
e just received a letter from a community of Sisters in 
ayen ce who are anxious to found a house in the United 
tes.” That incident was the cause of bringing the Sis- 

s of Divine Providence to the United States. On the 
Sth of June, 1876, the six first Sisters landed in America. 
her Vattman was to meet them in New York, but the 
ers looked for him in vain. Father Vattman could 
‘come because he was too poor to pay the train fare. 
y found their way to Dungannon, but they soon dis- 
red that the young pastor Ea been far too sanguine. 


a3 88 Sa § 


ley could not, with the best of will, support the school 
the Sisters. They soon discovered that they could not 
+ in Dungannon. Again it was by what seemed to be 
e accident that the Sisters received their first perma- 
ent home in America. Father Hune of Blessed memory, 
t that time pastor of SS. Peter and Paul parish itts- 
was looking for Sisters for his. gS 
ish, a Mr. Mei ened t 


. people were wretchedly poor, so poor, indeed, that “the fadjans of icAebranCeoche. 


- Bay, and other places already water 
i blood of the Jesuits who alone 
; On this sub 


Leginning. In fact, at the present time these Sis- 
ters are about to dedicate their third mother- 
house to be erected by them in our country, 
which, according to Father Sigmund, “because of 
its beautiful location and architectural attractive- 
ness will be classed as one of the most impressive 
institutions in the Pittsburgh: diocese.” More- 
over, the Sisters have extended their activities 
over several States, having established them- 
selves in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Alabama and Illinois, conducting parochial and 
industrial schools, academies and hospitals. 


That noble priest, Prince Gallitzin, the son of 
one of the noblest and most distinguished German 
Catholic women of the latter half of the 18th 
century, is mentioned in a letter written by 
Father Richard at Detroit on Dec. 22, 1822, and 
addressed to Archbishop Marechal of Balcones 
It seems the Archbishop mentioned had proposed a 
certain number of questions to the missionary sta- 
tioned in Michigan Territory, which the latter an- 
swered “in the same order as they were proposed.” 
Evidently one of these questions referred to the 
appointment of a bishop for Detroit, for Father Gx 
Richard wrote: 


“French is the native tongue of two-thirds of the pres- 
ent population. When the New York Canal is finished 
we shall have here a considerable American population, 
which makes us hope that we shall be a state in five or 
six years. Hence the new bishop must know French, if 
he be not a Frenchman. I think this is the reason why 
Msgr. Flagett and Msgr. Fenwick proposed Benedict Fen- 
wick or Mr. Gallitzin; they both know French. I am sure - 
that the first mentioned would do wonderfully here. As 
for Mr. Gallitzin, | know that he will not accept.’*) 


Since the first Bishop of Detroit was a German, 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick Resé, D. D., the “N. B.” ap- 
pended to this answer to the fifth question proposed 
by the Archbishop of Baltimore is also interesting: 


“N. B.—The happenings at Philadelphia*) and elsewhere, 
and the impetuous character of the Irish oblige me to tell 
you that the bishop should be either a Frenchman or an 
American. We would be better off without any than with 
one who is neither. If you could succeed in getting us 
Mr. Benedict Fenwick, it would be a wonderful thing for 
Michigan and a means of pence. Jesuit missionaries for 

Ver aes Jesenle Gres 
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Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

First Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Joseph Schaefer, Springfield, Ill. 

Recording Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Corr. and Financial Sécretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 
364, St. Paul, Minn. 


Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo, 


Executive Committee: Rt. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, 
Evansville, Ind.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md.; 
Nic. Kluetsch, Chicago, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, New 
Braunfels, Tex. The Major Executive Committee 
includes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the President 
and Spiritual Director of the Catholic Women’s 
Union, 


Hon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 


Communications intended for the Central Verein 
should be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 
364, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
‘tpal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
, according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 


Solidarism 


In the lives of the nations and of the great eco- 
nomic groups there are moments, and they are the 
critical moments, when neither knowledge nor skill, 
but character, wins the day. 

Driarmuip OBRIAIN. 
ae 
’ A State is Christian only when in its laws and 
general policy it co-operates with the Church in 
maintaining religion and the sanctity of human life 
as demanded by the Christian consciousness. ‘The 
notion that life can be absolutely separated into a 
secular interest and a religious is entirely opposed 
to the Catholic idea. Catholicism does not admit 
one interest on Sundays and another, altogether dis- 
tinct, on week-days. Life is one, and the secular 
and religious interests intimately commingle. Con- 
sequently the notion that the State has nothing to 
do with religion but only with man’s temporal con- 
cerns is from the Catholic point of view untenable. 
The State either necessarily supports Christianity 
or discourages it. Gospel and secularism are es- 
sentially contradictory of each other; if you sup- 
port the one, you deny the other. The State there- 
_ fore cannot be neutral; either it is Christian in its 
policy or anti-Christian. For Christianity is not 
a detail of life; it is a spirit animating the whole 
being of man and directing his whole life. Hence, 
though the direct concern of the State is with the 
secular interests of its citizens, still indirectly it 


must either make for religion or against it. If in i 
laws it fosters an ideal of life opposed to the Catt 
olic consciousness—if it opens the way to ne 
paganism or naturalism, it renounces its claim to h 
a Christian State. 
Fr. CurHBert, O. S. F. @ 
eee 


The question arises, how far may Catholics tole 
ate anti-Christian legislation in the State, and ho 
fareare they bound to work against it. Now thet 
can be no doubt of the duty resting on every Cath 
olic citizen to oppose to the uttermost anti-Cathol 
legislation. For good or for evil the State in n 
small measure affects the moral and spiritual li 
of its individual citizens. When the laws perm 
of easy divorce, there will be no high ideal of ma: 
riage amongst the mass of its citizens; class-legi: 
lation tends to accumulate class-selfishness, and tht 
a moral atmosphere is created to which the weake 
characters will always succumb. Indifference there 
fore may easily become culpable neglect of duty 6 
the part of the citizen who fails to use his city 
rights or to assert himself against laws which et 
courage an anti-Christian conception of life. A 
the.same time, however, it is to be borne in min 
that the Christian State is constructed not so muc 
by laws as by conscience. The statute book ma 
conceivably be a perfect application of the Serme 
on the Mount, whilst the lives of the citizens ai 
its uttermost denial. The absence of divorce law 
does not necessarily mean that the marriage vo 
is kept inviolate amongst the people; the mo 
stringent regulations of the drink traffic are nm 
necessarily synonymous with perfect sobriety. : 
a wisely regulated community the law always bea 
a very direct relation to the conscience of the cit 
zens, nor is it ever wise for legislation to run f 
ahead of the popular conscience. q 

FATHER CurupeErt, O. S. F. C. 
ek 


The wise course is often to tolerate legislatie 
which cannot be. approved, and to turn one’s @ 
ergies.to the elevating of the moral consciousne 
of the people. For the State can be justly expect 
to uphold the Christian consciousness only w 
it actually exists amongst its citizens. To do ot 
wise would be an unwarrantable tyranny. It 
longs to the Church primarily to create the Ch 
tian consciousness, not to the State. Hence 
first duty as Catholics is to arouse and educate tl 
moral sense of the people and gradually to eleva 
their ideals of conduct. ‘Then when the moral 
is aroused, must we see that the laws of the St 
are such as guard and foster the conscience of 
nation. The principle to be borne in mind is t 
whilst the State is bound to give expression in 
legislation to the Christian consciousness of the. 
zens, this duty falls upon it only in proportion 
the development of the Christian conscious 
amongst its citizens. And the duty of foste 
Christian consciousness belongs primarily and 
rectly to the Church, not to the State. F 

FaTHer Curupert, O, S. F.. 
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The Roman Question 

The resolution adopted by the Springfield Con- 
sention of the C. V. on this important topic has 
-zemed to some rather superfluous, or even un- 
timely. Since the present government of Italy 
sas chosen to avoid antagonizing the August 
Pontiff and the Vatican, the impression has gone 
orth that the Roman Question is no longer a 
turning one, that the Holy Father himself de- 
fires it should not be mentioned. On the other 
eand, an article recently published in the 
Jsservatore Romano, the semi-official organ of 
ihe Roman authorities, demonstrates this con- 
ception of the matter to be fallacious. 

The Roman Question has not been solved, and 
he position the Vicar of Christ finds himself in 
sS as anomalous today as it was fifty years ago. 
This the article in the Roman daily, which, in all 
ikelihood was not printed without the Holy 
Mather’s knowledge, makes clear. Since Catho- 
ics the world over should realize the significance 
yf the Roman Question, as it has existed since 
the day on which the artillery of the Kingdom 
»yattered down the Porta Pia, we present the ar- 
ticle in full to our readers, who should, before all 
others, be informed on this important subject: 


The discussions regarding the so-called “Roman Ques- 
i ion” have in these recent days been renewed in a man- 
+4 which merits attention, if for no other reason than 
hat they reveal a sensible re-awakening to the reality 
and importance of a problem which a few years ago 
Liberalism pretended to have solved forever. 
It is not our purpose here to enter into the merits 
- the various opinions, the different proposals, and the 
diverse points of view appearing in newspapers, reviews 
and pamphlets. We shall content ourselves with ob- 
serving only that the situation created for the Holy See 
ity-six years ago still remains substantially unchanged. 

hus, for example, without repeating the fundamental 
preasons of principle and justice which have been always 
wafirmed against the Law of Guarantees, the fact re- 
smains that the Supreme Pontiff has only the use of the 
PApostolic Palaces, with the burden of the custody of, 
that is responsibility for, all the artistic and scientific 
treasures conserved therein. 
Thus the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the August Head of 
a divine society, perfect and therefore sovereign, which 
for twenty centuries has had millions of spiritual sub- 
jjects all over the world, has not even proprietorship 
sover his own dwelling, where, though receiving and 
(treating as guests representatives of all nations, pil- 
sgrims of all races he appears to their eyes juridically 
;as merely one tolerated in the Rome of Peter. 
It is enough to recall that the privileges and immuni- 
ties conceded to him are less than those of the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps accredited to him, each of 
whom, besides living and acting under the protection of 
nternational Law, is, or can be if he wishes, master 
‘in his own house. , Lea. Sa 

‘This is an undeniable fact which, while indicating 
only one particular item in the complexity of this un- 
| reasonable situation, nevertheless proves with character- 
istic eloquence accessible to every understanding, the 
ntolerable position not only juridical but. practical, 
judged by the moral and political good sense of every 
just conscience. Cyber 
We limit ourselves to requesting that objective and 
honest thought be directed to these obvious considera- 
tions. pike 

hus the Roman daily. We have here a sub- 
ect for a lecture, which should interest every 


ne of our societies. 


Availing Ourselves of the Catholic Press 

The question of selecting the best method of 
presenting to the members news concerning our or- 
ganizations and the guidance they stand in need of 
is by no means an easy one to solve. While quite 
a number of the Catholic weeklies of the country 
print the Press Bulletins issued by the Central 
3ureau, and while some of the newspapers, in addi- 
tion, publish reports of the endeavors of State and 
District Leagues, and of individual societies, these 
efforts alone are inadequate. 

In some instances, certain papers have been des- 
ignated “official organs” of the one or the other 
State League. In some states, too, the State League 
has an organ of its own, as in Texas, where the 
Verbandsbote is the exclusive organ of the Staats- 
verband, while in Minnesota the Vereinsbote 1s 
the joint organ of the Unterstutzungsgesellschaft 
and the Staatsverband. The C. V. of New York 
State, at its recent convention, decided upon the 
publication of an organ to be devoted to the en- 
deavors of that body, while the Brooklyn branch 
has its own Messenger. In Pennsylvania, however, 
while certain Catholic papers may be depended 
upon to give publicity to news and communications 
concerning our movement, the President employs 
the “Monthly Letter’ as a means of addressing 
himself to the societies at regular intervals; this is 
a four-page circular, printed in English and Ger- 
man. 

In Missouri, the Catholic Union has begun to em- 
ploy a method that is unique as far as our organiza- 
tions are concerned. While it is intended that, as 
in the past, occasional communications from the 


President, the Chairinan of the Organization Com- 


mittee or the Chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee are to be sent out in letter form, the services of 
The Catholic Herald, of St. Louis, have also been 
enlisted to the extent of at least one page each 
month, this page to be edited by the Chairman of 
the Press Committee. On its part the Union pays 
for the mailing of the issues containing its page 
to the affiliated societies, the pastors of parishes in 
which there are stich societies, and other priests 
and laymen whom it is deemed desirable to reach, 
and plans to make its endeavor self-supporting by 
soliciting subscriptions at a moderate price. In ad- 
dition, certain articles are to be sent for publica- 
tion to Catholic and friendly secular papers. 


We have before us the first issue of the Cath- 
olic Herald containing the page in question, desig- 
nated as “Official Bulletin of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri,” to which is added: *‘Rev. Blase J. Schef- 
fer, Editor.” ‘The featured items are reports of 
meetings of District League No. 1 (St. Louis) and 
District League No. + (Kansas City); an article 
on “The Junior Section”; a circular letter isstied 
by the Legislative Committee of the Union contain- 
ing recommendations regarding four propositions 
submitted to the voters for adoption or rejection on 
Nov. 2; another, supplementary, statement by the 
same committee, answering certain objections raised 
against the proposed Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
endorsed by the State League; one of the Press 
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Bulletins issued by the Central Bureau: “Joel R. 
Poinsett, an American Statesman, in Mexico a 
Century Ago”; an announcement of a meeting of 
the Catholic Women’s Union; and an article: 
“Echoes of the, Recent Eucharistic Congress,” by 
the Rev. Albert Muntsch, S, J., who has promised 
to assist in the editing of the page. 

For the immediate future it is intended that the 
page continue to bring reports on the activities of 
the major units of the State League and the Cath. 
Women’s Union; communications from the Presi- 
dent and the heads of the standing committees, in- 
cluding information on the plans of the new com- 
mittee on Catholic Action and Central Bureau; 
a series of articles on Credit Unions, the Mis- 
souri State League being pledged to sponsor a bill 
enabling the formation of Credit Unions in the 
state; references to the undertakings of the Cen- 
tral Bureau and the activities of St. Elizabeth Set- 
tlement and Day Nursery; and such further matter 
as the editor and his co-workers will provide. It 
is proposed to make a flexible arrangement, so 
that, if desirable, a page may be used twice a month 
intsead of once. 

These are the essentials of the undertaking and 
a few characteristic marks of the first attempt. 
This step, and the underlying thought—to make use 
of the Catholic press rather than establish a dis- 
tinct organ—shows a resemblance to what has just 
been done by the Catholic Truth Society, of Canada. 
The Pamphlet Guide, official organ of that society, 
has recently ceased publication, its purposes to be 
served in future by printing in the Catholic papers 
of Canada a weekly article dealing with Catholic 
Truth. Apart from some differences in procedure, 
the point of similarity. is that an existing channel, 
which the Catkolic public is agcustomed to use, 
is made available for items issued by the organ- 
izations in question. The Missouri venture should 


d its co-operation with — 


‘1 Fitghe ? he AS poe) 


Which means a reasonably large number 6 
members who take advantage of the educationa 
efforts of the leaders and who are at the same 
time prevailed upon to interest themselves ir 
the other undertakings of the society. 


However, our societies are not the only ones 
experiencing a slump in interest and attendance 
on the part of members. We have before us @ 
copy of the Promotional League Bulletin, the off- 
cial publication of the St. Louis Label Trades 
Section of the Central Trades and Labor Union 
the leading editorial in which deals with this 
same situation as affecting labor unions. The 
automobile, the radio, the movie, are said to be 
advanced by some unionists as reasons for non- 
attendance, but the editor does not believe that 
this statement of causes is complete or wholly 
correct. “Is it not possible,” he asks, “that th 
fault lies with the general character of the union 
meetings?” and adds: “As long as the meetin 
are routine and a monotonous repetition of bu I- 
ness, week after week, is it any wonder they are 
not well attended?” 


To overcome the difficulty, some unions, we a1 
reminded, have “resorted to a fine to compel a 
tendance.” Such compulsion, however, “at besi 
does not produce the result of permanent inter= 
est in the union’s welfare; rather it means 
enforced activity.” Whereupon the editor co 
tinues: 


“One answer to this problem is education. Make 
your union meetings interesting, instructive, education 
and your men will come because of the opportunit 
offered for education. One local union in the state 
Colorado tried an educational hour, three-quarters | 
an hour before each meeting night for nine months | 
the year with marked results. The plan was simp 
At the close of each meeting suggestions were call 
for from the floor on the subjects that the member 
would like more information about the next meeti: 
The subjects suggested would be put on a blackboa 
and then an agreement was had on the single subj 
to be presented. One of the members would next v 
unteer to look up the subject selected and report at t 
next meeting. During the week he would go to t 
Public Library and with the assistance of the librari 
would secure information for his report. a 

“At the next meeting night he would make his rep 
and his fellow-members would join in the disc 
The subjects ran ae a 


mone General Strike. But 


The atten 
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necial research covering the period between one 
aonth’s meeting and the next. Apart from the 

Juestion Box” feature and the one or other 
oint of variation, the recommendation of the 
sulletin is being followed by those of our Dis- 
vict Leagues and societies that actually arrange 
ectures in advance for their meetings and invite 
discussion on them. Another variation of the 
Iducational plan pursued by some groups in our 
anks is the Study Club, which should be fos- 
ered in an ever-increasing degree. 

Our ideal, however, demands more. It should 
ee: to make the meetings of our societies educa- 
donal, to provide instruction features and to add 
390 them some specific work of charity—Vincen- 
ian work, catechetical work, systematic collec- 
aon of funds for mission purposes, co-operation 
w Catholic literature distribution, and the like— 
-o be augmented and rounded out by reporting 
thereon in the meetings. Recently, a society was 
prganized in a large middle western city for the 
purpose of providing the means for the purchase 
and upkeep of an automobile, to be used by a 
priest, member of a religious order, in visiting 
ywo hospitals located at some distance from 
each other, for the purpose of celebrating Holy 
Mass, to accompany the priest, and to visit the 
sick themselves and distribute Catholic news- 
papers and brochures among them. Excellent 
and laudable as this procedure is, we should have 
yeen happy if one of our existing Benevolent So- 
sieties, sodalities, or fraternals had undertaken 
this work and agreed to continue it. Such a 
society would then have, if it had combined with 
Gts routine of business and this charity an educa- 
tional program, come very near to realizing our 
ideal. That would have been a fine, practical ex- 
ample of Catholic Action, prudently undertaken. 

In this direction lies the solution of the prob- 
lem of arousing interest in the meetings of our 
ssocieties, of fostering their growth and, what is 
‘more, of bringing them to the point at which 
‘they approach a fuller performance of the duties 
imposed on them by the purpose and aims of 
}Catholic Action. 

F 


¢ Dire Need Among Those of Our Household 


_ An appeal recently received by us states “that a 
roup of 75 Christians, both Protestants and Cath- 
lics, have formed the American Christian Fund 
or Jewish Relief to aid five million Jews in Rus- 
Poland, Lithuania, Austria and other coun- 
tries, who are starving.” One of the two chair- 
xen of this organization is evidently a Catholic, at 
east his name indicates that much, and it is he 
that signed the letter which came addressed to the 
editor of Central Blatt and Social Justice. 
While it may be that there are five million Jews 
n need of assistance in the countries mentioned, it 
‘also true that right here in our own country 
there are a great number of our co-religionists who 
e as badly off as any Jewish family in Austria, 
sr instance, can possibly be. We are referring to 


Te. Fy — 


the Mexicans in the Southwest and the Indians in 
South Dakota. In the jatter State the crops failed 
as a result of the drouth; in consequence the mis- 
sionaries among the Indians are appealing as never 
before for clothing for their people. From New 
Mexico also there are calls for gifts of raiment. 
Rev. Peter Kueppers, who ministers to the mem- 
bers of 13 parishes in Taos County, New Mexico, 
wrote us on Noy, 2nd: 

“May I again ask you for clothing? Christmas is 
coming and so many children are insufficiently clad, 
considering our cold climate. I can do a great deal of 
good by giving clothes to the little ones.” 

The same missionary tells us, in explaining his 
delayed reply to a communication from us: 

“We were visited by a typhoid epidemic, and since I 
am the only ‘doctor’ in the vicinity, I had to be on the 
go day and night. We had more than 50 cases of the 
disease in the various missions, and it meant constant 
traveling for me.” 

Moreover, there is still sufficient suffering among 
our own, both in Austria and certain parts of Ger- 
many, in Roumania and Jugo Slavia, to say noth- 
ing of the needs of our co-religionists in those parts 
of China where the harvest failed, while a cholera 
epidemic took its toll among them. 


This is what a Sister in Czecho-Slovakia writes 
us from a poor, mountainous district, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of a small sum of money sent her for 
children coming under her care: 


“We thank you a thousand times for having so 
thoughtfully and charitably remembered our poverty 
here in this very poorest part of Silesia. We would like 
to do everything possible for our very poor children 
in order to alleviate their most crying distress. It is 
heartrending to observe their torn clothing and shoes. 
Their destitution touches me deeply, and we are, there- 


‘fore, most grateful to you for every bit of help granted 


us. Our Mother of Mercy (there is a pilgrimage in the 
little town from which this note was written by a Notre 
Dame Sister) will reward you for everything you have 
done for us.” 

Moreover, we should be especially concerned with 
religion and the Church in the Philippine Islands. 
A distinguished missionary, writing from Manila, 
telis us: 


“Tere in these Islands the Church has to’ suffer much, 
has not priests enough, lacks funds and support, and 
many drift away through ignorance, prejudice and se- 
duction by heretics. On the other hand, there are many 
Catholic movements promising blessed results and the 
strengthening of the faith, and a wholesome separation 
of the spirits.” 

Let us provide for those of our own household 
before going to the aid of others, especially if the 
latter have many and influential friends, whose 
wealth permits them to extend every possible help 


to their own. 


Propagating the Truth of Christ’s Kingship 
Those of our members who have failed to co- 
operate with the C. V. and the Bureau in spread- 


ing the truth of the Kingship of Christ during _ 


the past eleven months cannot attribute their 
neglect to a lack of suggestions. While the 
Springfield convention ofathenGerVs 
guiding thought the Holy Eucharist and the 
Eucharistic King, 


“~~ 


Vi. had as ates 


and while one of the resolu- — 


i aid 
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tions adopted by that convention dealt specifi- 
cally with His Kingship, the Bureau had antici- 
pated this means for disseminating the funda- 
mental thought of the new feast by several 
months. Shortly after His Holiness Pius XI. had 
announced in an Encyclical Letter the institution 
of the feast the Bureau issued a Press Bulletin, 
from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Chas. Bruehl, of St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., “The King- 
ship of Christ,’ which was quite generally 
printed in the Catholic papers of the country. 

This article was later, towards the end of Jan- 
uary, published as Free Leaflet No. XXXVIII. 
and offered the societies for distribution. 38,000 
copies of this leaflet have found their way into 
the hands of interested parties, principally in our 
own societies of men and women. Further, va- 
rious articles on the Kingship of the Savior ap- 
peared in Central Blatt and Social Justice and 
in the Bulletin of the Cath. Women’s Union. 

Moreover, a month before the feast of the 
Kingship, the Bureau published a brochure deal- 
ing with its significance and its liturgy and con- 
taining the Latin and English texts of the proper 
of the mass of the feast. This brochure, entitled 
“Homage to Jesus Christ, King,’ written by Rev. 
G. Ellard, S. J., of St. Louis University, was 
warmly welcomed. Several editions, totaling 
6500 copies, were sold, some orders even remain- 
ing unfilled. 

Some of our State and District Leagues and 
societies have also taken cognizance of the new 
feast, either by resolution or by arranging for 
mass meetings at which the theme: The King- 
ship of Christ was treated in addresses. We have 
noted various such resolutions and lectures in 
these columns in the past, and trust our societies 
will in one way or another endeavor to keep be- 
fore our people the fundamental thought of the 
Papal Encyclical and of the feast of the King- 
ship of Christ. And that such action will result 
in a more general appreciation and acceptance of 
His rule. 


Central Bureau Endowment Fund 

While the New York State Branch of the Cath. 
Women’s Union recently forwarded $100.00 for this 
fund, the men’s organization, the State Branch of 
the C. V., during November sent us $268.00 for the 
same purpose, representing the contributions that 
had been received by the Treasurer before the State 
convention at Buffalo. Still Inter, the monies handed 
over to the Treasurer at the convention, $1050.00, 
were sent us. In forwarding this latter amount the 
Corresponding and Financial Secretary, Mr. Jos. J. 
Albrecht, writes the Bureau: 

“We have impressed upon our-people at the last con- 
vention the necessity of further securing additional 
monies for the Fund, and you may rest assured that we 
will not stop now, just because this substantial check js 
being sent you. President Werdein is employing every 
means to have our State secure its quota and more, if 
possible, at the earliest date. Therefore, rest assured 
that we here in the State will continue to work to attain 
our goal, even though it be necessary to remind our 

people from time to time of this matter,” 


Other items received during November, amount- 
ing to $493.14, raised the total for the month to 
$1811.14. A considerable sum, $346.66, came to 
the fund from St. Mauritius Court, C, O. F., of 
Chicago. ‘This society has now paid $520 into the 
fund, or $2.50 for each of its 208 members. St. 
Andrew’s Society, of Rozellville, Wis., $26.50, hay- 
ing previous payments to its credit. St. Augus- 
tine’s Benevolent Society, Chicago, has added to 
its contributions the sum of $23.48, while the Cath- 
olic Union of Arkansas sent in $25.00. Mr. E. A. 
Winkelmann, of St. Louis, is responsible for $12.50, 
collected from acquaintances; Mr. Winkelmann has 
thus, since May 1 of the present year, added no 
less than $288.00 to the fund. 

or a substantial gift, $50.00, from St. Paul’s 
Parish, of Reading, Pa., we have to thank Rev. 
Theo, Hammeke, its pastor. This parish has made 
several handsome contributions already, as did St. 
Ignatius parish in Philadelphia at the time Father 
Hammeke was pastor there. 


A Gift Welcomed by Mexicans 
Perhaps but few priests and laymen in the East 
and the Middle West realize that statues and Sta- 
tions of the Cross which have been, for one reason 
or another, relegated to the storeroom, would be 
most welcome in the missions out West and in the 
Southwest. : 
The Central Bureau is at all times ready to act as 
intermediary for any pastor or lay-person willing 
to contribute such articles to mission churches. Only 
quite recently a statue of Saint Joseph, in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, found its way to. 
Sacred Heart Church, Falfurrias, Texas, in the dio- | 
cese of Corpus Christi. Father Peter C. Illigen, the 
pastor, declares, in acknowledging receipt of the 
shipment : . 3 
“I am very grateful for the wonderful gift, which is | 
all the more appreciated since the Mexicans, who con-_ 
stitute by far the greater part of my parishioners, have 
a special devotion for good San Jose.” y 
This statue was offered to the Bureau by Rev. 
H. Hussmann, pastor of St. Henry’s parish, Sta 
Louis, who also bore the expense of renovating it. 


Why We Ask for Catholic Magazines ¥ 
A communication from a missionary among the — 
Indians in South Dakota explains why the Bureau — 
continues to ask its friends for magazines, and also 
why it sustains a distributing agency. ‘This par- 
ticular Father writes us under date of Nov. 17: Bs 
“Many thanks for the fine bundle of magazines you 
have sent us. May God bless you for your charity! We 
shall make good use of this printed matter. The younger 
Indians read everything that falls into their hands, good 
or bad. Asa rule they cannot, however, afford to sub- 
scribe for magazines. Those sent us will suggest many 
a good thought.” : b 


Nor are the missionaries sent magazines inter- 
mittently ; they are mailed a bundle, containing such 
printed matter in a quantity in accordance with their 
needs, once every 30 days. In consequence, we 
need a large number of monthlies, both of the 
printed in the English and German languages. 
latter are wanted for the German and Austriat 

¥ . mer: eae 
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ussionaries in China and Japan, while those printed 
a the English language are sent wherever there are 
vatholic missionaries, who wish for them: Japan 
nd Korea, China and India, the Philippine Islands 
rnd Africa. Moreover, large quantities go to vari- 
us Missions in our own country. ; 


Place Our Magazine in Public Libraries! 

On a number of occasions we have tried to urge 
vur members to place our magazine in the Read- 
ig Rooms of Public Libraries. A few individuals 
nnd a number of our societies responded to this 
pppeal; among them the 12th District of the C. V. 
bf Wisconsin, composed of the Milwaukee organ- 
zations. 

This League placed 4 subscriptions with us re- 
zently ; 1 copy of the Central Blatt and Social Jus- 
ice to be sent to the Main Branch of the Public 
abrary of their city, while the other 3 copies were 
mtended for the same number of Branch Libraries. 
‘his action has already borne fruit, inasmuch as it 
ed a Mr. S to subscribe for the magazine. His 
mrder was accompanied by the following remark, 
trom which we learned just how he had become 
‘equainted with our publication: 


“Spread your magazine in the Public Reading Rooms; 
that is how you received this subscription.” 


On the strength of this letter we have appealed to 
sur Vertrauensmaenner to place Central Blatt and 
social Justice in the Public Libraries of their cities, 
sking their societies to pay for such subscriptions. 
jus X. admonishes Catholics to present a program 
»f social reconstruction of their own. That is just 
what the C. V. is doing; this program our magazine 
unfolds to its readers. If the principles and prac- 
iees of Christian Solidarism are to become known, 
ff men are to realize that neither Capitalism nor 
Socialism need dominate the future, since there is 
_ system which conforms to sound principles, Social 
‘ustice should be spread as widely as possible. 


Christmas Appeal for St. Elizabeth Settlement 


For the past eleven years the Bureau has each 
rear during the pre-Christmas season issued an ap- 
eal to friends and well-wishers of St. Elizabeth 
Settlement and Day Nursery of the C. V. In each 
mstance the request for Christmas contributions met 


bent out letters of appeal, as usual with the under- 
tanding that numerous small contributions would 
»€ more welcome than just a few major donations. 
The returns on the present appeal are to be used 
‘9 install oil burners in the heating plants in the 
stitution, at least in the front wing. We have two 
eparate heating plants, one in the front, the other 
‘the rear structure. It is necessary for the Sis- 
ers to serve the furnaces, not only on week days 
ut on Sunday also. We now intend to put in two 
1 burners, if possible, but at any rate at least one, 
no that a greater degree of comfort will be assured 
he children and the Sisters will be relieved of irk- 
ne and annoying toil. 
Our institution is considered by many the best 


managed and one of the best equipped Day Nurs- 
eries in St. Louis. Generous response to this ap- 
peal will result in an improvement of the equip- 
ment. Besides, there is a residue of the debt caused 
by remodeling the buildings to be liquidated. If 
numerous benefactors, individuals and societies, co- 
operate by remembering St, Elizabeth’s when dis- 
pensing charity at Christmas time, our purposes 
will be achieved in full. 


The Month of November at St. Elizabeth 
Settlement 


The Home Missions Committee and the Sewing 
Circle of the Cath, Women’s Union are meeting 
regularly at the Settlement and accomplishing a 
goodly amount of work, the first group in making 
and mending altar cloths, albs, corporals, etc.; the 
second in repairing wearing apparel contributed for 
the poor coming under Settlement care and in mak- 
ing new garments. Members of the Union have 
also undertaken to escort children from _ the 
Nursery and Settlement to and from the Dental 
Clinic of St. Louis University. Four members of 
a committee accompanied 21 children to and from 
this clinic during November. 


The health of the children, always the object of 
care, was given special attention. Dr. Murray vis- 
ited the institution on three occasions, and under 
his orders nose and throat treatment was given the 
children daily to prevent infection. Cod liver oil 
was administered to those who appeared under- 
nourished. ‘Two children were sent to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital for treatment. 


The Social Worker’s report for the month shows the 
continued cases to be those of 48 families, with 89 
children; the new cases those of 4 families, with 6 
children; re-entered cases are 3, with 5 children; closed, 
7 families, with 15 children; the active cases, 48 fam- 
ilies, with 85 children. The average daily attendance 
was 69. The lunches served children attending the Day 
Nursery totaled 878, to the school children coming in 
at noon, 721; of the total of 1,599, 205 were served with- 
out charge. 


One case, dealing with the custody of an infant pend- 
ing adoption, was given a hearing in the Juvenile Court. 
Two families were referred to the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. Employment was secured for 6 persons. Con- 
tributions of partly worn clothing and shoes were re- 
ceived from members of St. Anthony’s, St. Francis de 
Sales, Holy Ghost, Holy Trinity, Our Lady of Sorrows 
and SS. Peter and Paul parishes. Mr. John Koetting, 
of Ste. Genevieve, Mo., contributed 35 hats; 75 pairs 
of partly worn shoes and 649 articles of wearing ap- 
parel were distributed among the poor coming under 
Settlement care; 3 extern poor were aided. 


In the pursuit of her work among the Catholic pa- 
tients in the Maternity Ward of City Hospital the Social 
Visitor handled 28 new and 13 continued cases, a total 
of 41. Of these 6 were those of unmarried mothers. 
One patient has since been married to the father of her 


child; three were returned to their homes, taking their 


Two placed their infants in St. 


infants with them. t . 
Baptism for four infants 


Anne’s Asylum for adoption. 
was arranged for. 

The Social Worker made 24 visits in the interest of 
Maternity Ward patients, 14 in behalf of Settlement 
families, and 4 to the Central Bureau for conferences; 3 


letters were written. : 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Philadelphia Offers to Harbor C. V. Convention 

The joint Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Volksverein and the Cath. Women’s 
Union have agreed to extend an invitation to the 
C. V. to hold its convention in that city in 1927. 
As is customary, the invitation is to apply to 
the Cath. Women’s Union of America also, The 
C. V. of Pennsylvania is also to be asked to con- 
vene there at the same time. 

The C. V. has not met in Philadelphia since 
1876, the year of the Centennial Exposition. 


A New State League in the C. V. 


With Boston as the center, a new State League 
has been formed in Massachusetts, the intention be- 
ing to affiliate with the C. V. The organization 
has elected Mr. L. G. Pfau, of Cambridge, Presi- 
dent. Mr. Pfau is confident he will be able to win 
a goodly number of societies with German Ameri- 
can membership for the League, 

Our members will recall that several Boston so- 
cieties, attached to Holy Trinity parish, have been 
affiliated for some time, and that President Korz 
has visited with them and addressed at least one 
mass meeting in the interest of extending and 
strengthening the C. V. affiliation. Our members 
in Connecticut, too, have shown considerable in- 
terest in the Massachusetts situation, and for a time 
the plan to form a New England States League, 
embracing at least the two states named, was de- 
liberated on. ; 

The Boston group have been co-operating in both 
the men’s and women’s organizations of the C. V. 
Rev. Chas. Gisler, S. J., of Holy Trinity parish, 
represented them at the Cleveland and Springfield 
conventions. Besides, they have already contrib- 
uted substantial sums toward the Bureau’s Endow- 
ment Fund. 


Advocating Individual Membership 
There is a sensible statement on individual mem- 
ae in the “Monthly Letter” for December, ad- 
dressed by Mr, John Eibeck, President of the Penn- 
25 Ivania Branch of the C. V., to the societies com- 


é es Mr. Bibecls ce 


| rate they should cast about 


that League. After devoting several para- ! 
ty hear ke uae the Blessed, with means, 


is the chiet purpose of our agitation for individual mem: 
bership.” 

As viewed by leaders in the C. V. and the State 
Leagues, individual membership is not intended t 
prejudice the existing, functioning societies, bu 
rather to add new forces to those. already in ow 
movement, and, as Mr. Eibeck points out, to retair 
the affiliation of such as would be lost to our move 
ment by the dissolution of individual societies. Then 
too, it is not oniy when a society passes out of exist 
ence, but also when one leaves the ranks of the 
State League that the cooperation of the associate 
member must be obtained. Our movement is large 
enough for both, the society and the individual af: 


filiating directly, 4 
> ¥ 
Two Life Members for the C. V. ai 


The new Constitution of the C. V. provides, 
addition to the ordinary society affiliation, througk 
the State League or direct where no State Lea 
exists, for Life Memberships and Sustaining Mer 
berships. Two of our co-workers, a priest and 
layman, have already availed themselves of 
former of these new means of co-operating in the 
endeavors of the organization. ; 

Rev, Av. Ju: Miteneh verse. Dot eae Frand 
Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., member of the C. 
Committee on Social Propaganda, is the first pries 
to enroll himself in this guard of honor, while th 
first of the laiety to volunteer is Mr. Jobe Kilze 
of Richardton, N. D. 

It is to be hoped that a fair number of we 
wishers of our movement will make use of th 
means to advance the cause of Catholic Acti 
through the C. V. The fee is $100.00. 

In sending his fee to the Central Bureau M 
Kilzer writes : 

“Father Hermann Mandry, O. S. B., spoke. last Su 
in our society meeting of the shortage of funds and: 
amount of work to be done by your. Bureau, and a 
that those who could, become either sustaining or 


members; hence I enclose my check for $100.00 ce! 
membership,” 3 


- Members evecnuuere should consider w het 
they themselves cannot enlist in this class; at 
German 


can Catholics and uy to gain, 
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WTS a 
Wiiscellany 

Regarding the plans of the Chicago District 
vague tor the winter season Mr. Nic. Kluetsch, 
cesident, writes the Bureau: 

“We shall have four or five mass meetings in Chicago 
iis winter. I have seen His Eminence, the Cardinal, 
d he has not only expressed his pleasure over these 
peetings, but has said he would attend 
em. 


also one of 


,Among our modest co-workers is the management 
The Southern Messenger, of San Antonio, Tex. 
hme two years ago Mr. Wm. Menger, manager of 
iat weekly, visited the Bureau and learned that we 
wuld use at least several copies of his paper each 
sek for remailing. ‘Thereupon he offered to send 
one dozen copies each week for that purpose, and 
mee that time they arrive without fail. 
Phese and other weekly newspapers are mailed weekly 
| Catholics living in sections of the country where such 
ypers are scarce; some are forwarded regularly to a 
eanciscan Father in charge of the Catholics in the 
prkhouse in St. Louis, others to the Helpers of the 
sly Souls, who visit families and institutions. Maga- 
nes, German and English, are mailed in select lots once 
nonth to missionaries in various countries. 


During November a letter was sent to 437 priests 
the state of Minnesota, along with a sample copy 
"Central Blatt and Social Justice, soliciting their 
hbscription. The 131 Promoters (Vertrauensman- 
“r).on our list also received a letter urging them 
, endeavor to secure subscribers for our publica- 
pon. 

It is highly desirable that a greater number of priests, 
sofessors, physicians, attorneys, merchants, industrialists, 
rmers and workingmen, acquaint themselves with the 
-ogram of the C. V. and the Central Bureau, which is 
at of Christian Solidarism. Pope Pius X. called upon 
atholics to advance a program of their own and to do 
» courageously. This cannot be done without a knowl- 
ge of what is wanted. Central Blatt supplies this knowl- 
idge and offers inspiration, encouragement and direction 
. Catholic Action. Each interested member should there- 
or take it upon himself. to gain subscribers who will 
pply themselves to a study of the contents of our 
onthly. 


Book Reviews 
reinke, Johannes. Mein Tagewerk. Herder, Freiburg. 


Bas 
einke, ean Naturwissenschaft, Weltanschauung, 
i Religion. Bausteine fir eine naturliche 
: Grundlegung des Gottesglaubens. Ebend. 
1923. $1.00. 


i uch of it relates to the part 
development of modern biology and the conclu- 


sions arrived at by him, which are at variance with 
those of the common run of evolutionists. The 
last chapter of the book, devoted to an exposition 
of his “Weltanschauung,’ possesses apologetic 
value; it is a clear and decisive renunciation of 
materialism and religious agnosticism., 

The title of the second volume, mentioned above, 
fully explains the purpose and scope of the book. 
Written in a popular style, it will prove useful to 
those who are called upon to refute popular errors, 
based on the doctrines of materialism regarding na- 
ture and its origin. The book destroys every rea- 
sonable doubt that science must necessarily adopt 
the agnostic’s position regarding religion. ‘The in- 
troduction to the first volume of Prof. v. Cyons’ 
“God and Science,’ which Prof. Reinke prints as 
an appendix, alone would suffice to demonstrate 
that fact. 

kero ® 


Jeremias Gotthelf, Ausgewahlte Werke. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung in vier Banden herausgegeben von Jo- 
hannes Mumbauer. Freiburg, 1925. Preis $8.00. 

The great “folk writers” of the German tongue, 

of whom there were quite a number during the 
19th century, were men possessed of a deep love 
and appreciation for the “common people” (not to 
be confounded with proletariat). To them they 
dedicated their pens in order that their craving for 
reading might be satisfied without danger to their 
morals and sound conceptions of life. While Alban 
Stolz, the Catholic theologian, was the greatest es- 
sayist among that group of writers, the foremost 
story writer was Jeremias Gotthelf, by which pen- 
name the Swiss Protestant minister Albert Bitzius 
is known. While it may seem strange to American 
Catholics that the greatest Catholic publishing 
house in-Europe, Herder & Co. of Freiburg, should 
publish the works of a Protestant minister, those 
who know the novels of this excellent writer will 
agree that the choice is a commendable one, and 
that the four volumes of selected works are a wel- 
comed addition to any Catholic library, since they 
contain such classics as Gotthelf’s masterpiece. “Uli 
der Knecht” and “Geld und Geist oder die Ver- 
sohnung.” ; 


. 


k Ok Ox 


Bopp, Linus, Das Jugendalter und sein Sinn. Freiburg. 
Herder. 1926. Bound, $2.15. 

Hill, Rev. Owen A., S. J., Sermons for Sunday. St 
Louis, Herder. 1926. Bound, $2.25. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received during October and November 


from: 
Books (not specifically for library purposes): Ursu- 
line Sisters, St. Louis; Rev. E. H. Prendergast, St. 
Louis (301 vols.); B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis (41 
vols.); F. W. Baumhoff, St. L. (10 vols.); Miss Mary 
Voss, St. L.; Jos. Offerle, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Clothing for Indians and Mexicans (including sundry 
items of altar linens, lace, etc.): Mrs. Mary Weiler, 
Claremont, Ill; Rev. Edwin Bertholdt, Maple Park, 
Ill.; Frank Niemann, Breese, Ill; Miss Mary Voss, 
Mrs, E. Siegmund, Mrs. M. Kaimann, Mrs. E. Gum- 
mersbach, Gus Klein, J. Stroer, Herm. Wobben, Jos. 
V. Kirchoff, J. P. Rehme, Mrs. H. H. Boedeker, Mrs. 
M. Stamm and Mrs. L,. Wirthensohn, all of St. Louis. — 
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Aus dem C. V. und der C. St 
Das Komitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 
Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
Rev. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 
J. Q. Juenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Die Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., ftir die Central- 
Stelle oder das Central Blatt richte man an 

Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Das Schosskind der ganzen Schépfung ist die mensch- 
liche Freiheit, weil sie die Méglichkeit der seibstlosen 
Liebe bietet. Fried. Orth. 


Die Fuldaer Bischofskonferenz gegen den 
Alkoholmissbrauch. 


Zu den Unterlassungsstinden der deutschen 
Katholiken Amerikas gehdrt die Vernachlassi- 
gung scharfer Ablehnung der ehemaligen Trink- 
unsitten einerseits und der Beftrwortung der 
Abstinenz andererseits. Selbst das kluge Vor- 
gehen der Bischdfe Deutschlands und _ der 
Schweiz nach dieser Richtung hin hat hier nicht 
als Vorbild gedient. Auch vernachlassigt man 
es heute wieder, den gegenwartigen Alkohol- 
Missbrauch als das zu kennzeichnen, was er ist, 
ein unentschuldbarer hasslicher Untfug. Wenig- 
stens im Interesse der Jugend sollte man auf 
unserer Seite viel entschiedener als es bisher 
geschehen ist, den Schleichhandel mit Schnapps 
verurtheilen. Die zu Springfield abgehaltene 
Generalversammlung des C. V. hat in Bezug auf 
diese Frage in ihren Resolutionen den richtigen 
Ton eingeschlagen. Dieser Anregung folgte der 
Staatsverband Minnesota, der eine hochst ver- 
standige Erklarung tiber diesen Gegenstand auf 


seiner Melroser Generalversammlung annahm, 


die an dieser Stelle bereits im Wortlaut verdf- 
fentlicht wurde. 


Alle Abneigung gegeniiber der ungliickseligen 
Prohibition sollte uns nicht verfithren diirfen, 
uns solchen Anschauungen zu verschliessen, wie 
die von S. Em. Kardinal Bertram, Fiirstbischot 
von Breslau, an die Leitung des kathol. Kreuz- 
btndnisses mitgetheilten Richtlinien sind. Ist 
doch genanntes Schreiben von ihm in seiner 
Eigenschaft als Vorsitzender der Fuldaer 
Bischofs-Konferenz abgefasst worden, in der 


ht, ae Ae zur peechens 


Eine Farm (80 Acker)... 


sonlicher Haltung das Beispiel der Enthaltsamkeit od 
strenger Massigkeit zu geben. 

“Empfohlen wird die Unterweisung der kunftige 
Priester tiber die Schadigung durch Alkohol und die klug 
Arbeit an der Bewahrung der Jugend. Die Konferer 
anerkennt, dass durch sachliche Aufklarung in Vortrage 
und Schriften alle Volkskreise von alten irrigen Aj 
schauungen befreit werden. Die Konferenz fordert d 
Geistlichen auf, sich die Arbeit gegen den Alkoho 
Missbrauch sehr angelegen sein zu lassen.” 


Ein hervorragendes und segensreiches Unter- 
nehmen. 


Ausserhalb ‘der Staaten Minnesota, Nord- un 
Siid-Dakota weiss man nicht alizuviel von deri 
ihrer Art so bedeutenden katholischen Unterstutz 
ungs-Gesellschaft von Minnesota, obgleich sie 1 
Wirklichkeit das Riickgrat des Staatsverban 
bildet. Beide Vereinigungen tagen ja zu gleiche 
Zeit, und zwar so dass der Staatsverband die erste 
zwei ‘Tage der Zusammenkunft, beanspruch 
wahrend die Untersttitzungs- -Gesellschaft ihre Sitz 
ungen nach Schluss der General-Versammlung 
Staatsverbandes Minnesota abhalt. Ausserdet 
gehen sie auch wahrend des Jahres gemeinsam 7 


Gegriindet wurde .die Unterstiitzungs-Ges 
schaft vor fiinfzig Jahren. Aus kleinen Anfange 
ist es zielbewusster, mit grosser Gewissenhaftigke 
verbundener Thatigkeit gelungen, ein hervorrager 
des Unternehmen aufzubauen, das so recht bewei 
wie viel Tiichtigkeit in unseren Kreisen vorhand : 
ist und was sie zu leisten vermag unter geschickte; 
selbstloser Fithrung. 

Nachstehende Zahlen mogen als Beweis desse 
gelten : 

Gesamt-Vermégen am 31. August, 1926. 
Mannerkasse, Reservefonds, aus- 
elvelen’) te eae eee eee $1,193,389.56 
6,000.00 
Office (Genatdes te cee ee 


35,820.72 : 
Bar an (Planids 2 ase 32,466.19 $1,267,676 


Frauenkasse, Reservefonds, aus- 


eelichefi, 2 .h.-.- 25 kre $ ae 175.51 
BarsangibiatG. 22 tc enc 6,569.11 549,744 
Manners, Reservefonds 20-, 


Jahr Klasse, ausgeliehen............ $ 6,102.00 
Bartoatts Jhon Geese... eee 5 59. 


Bar-Bilanz i in den tibrigen Fonds: 
Unkosten-Bonds, 222... $ 14,916.13 he 
Unkosten-Fonds, 20 Jahr 

Filasse: ae ee 7 S67e 
Sterbefonds, Manner-Klasse. aa 24.04. 


Sterbefonds, Manner-20 Jahr- 


ewes eee aceon nn ene nen. ante 


“an AAD r . 4 7 ~ 
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igen hatten. Zur Zeit gehGren der Geseilschaft 
b17 Mitglieder an, darunter 4,000 Frauen. 

edes einzelne Mitglied bringt der Unterstiitz- 
ys-Gesellschaft reges Interesse entgegen. Be- 
bligten sich doch an der Ende September zu Mel- 
> abgehaltenen Tagung nicht weniger als 263 
inner und 122 stimmberechtigte Frauen. Neben- 
eerwahnt sei, dass die Tagung $200 als Peters- 
nig bewilligte, wahrend die vorjahrige General- 
sammlung fiir denselben Zweck $150 gewahrt 
te, wortber ein Empfangsschreiben des papst- 
een Staatssekretars vorlag. 

mn den Buchern, die sich mit der Geschichte des 
ttschen Elements in Amerika beschaftigen, wird 
1a vergebens nach Auskunft suchen iiber solche 
iternehmungen, wie die katholische Unterstiitz- 
vs-Gesellschaft von Minnesota, obgleich diese, 
ech den Rtickhalt, den sie unserem Staatsverband 
ileiht, besondere Beachtung verdient. Das elende 
echwerk, das die Knights of Columbus sich von 
em liberalen Deutschen haben schreiben lassen, 
3s8, um nur einen Fall anzufthren, weder von den 
Men genannten Minnesotaer Verbanden noch 
th vom Central Verein etwas. Und selbst das 
(geriihmte Werk des Professors Faust lasst dem 
sholischen deutschen Element nicht Gerechtigkeit 
derfahren. 


pn zwei Geisseln der Menschheit—Theuerung 
und Seuche—heimgesucht. 
Wie seit einer Reihe von Jahren bereits, schickt 
3 ein guter Freund unserer Sache in Brooklyn, 
Y., auch heuer wieder Mitte November eine 
Sssere Summe ($400) zur Vertheilung unter 
sthleidende in Deutschland und Osterreich, und 
-e ansehnliche Gabe ($200) ftir die katholischen 
jssionen: Letztere ist ganzlich ftir China und 
»rea bestimmt, weil, wie der Spender erfahren, 
Noth der dortigen Missionare Hiilfe so dringend 
thwendig erscheinen lasse. 
Diese Annahme bestatigt ein Schreiben des Apos- 
. Missionars Lullus Huette vom 20. Oktober, aus 
-owtsun, in der Provinz Shantung. Er herichtet 
s, den Empfang einer Geldsendung bestatigend : 
‘Das war eine sehr willkommene Spende, mit der 
in hier schon etwas anfangen kann! Solche Hilfe 
beens sehr noth, denn es ist alles hier sehr theuer; 
eizenernte im Juni fiel fast ganz aus wegen langer, 
-chtbarer Dirre; die Herbsternte, die jetzt gerade 
droschen wird, bringt hier kaum einen halben Ertrag; 
‘einem grossen Theile meines Missionsbezirkes wurde 
rch Uberschwemmungen Mitte August die ganze 
at zerstért, sodass die armen Leute uberhaupt nichts 
en! Da kénnen Sie sich schon selber denken, wie 
wer das Getreide hier ist! Und ich muss fir den 
erhalt meiner Missionschulen, die jetzt wieder be- 
en haben, alles Getreide kaufen. Das reisst ins 
1! Kann man sofort nach der Ernte fur ein Jahr 
aufen, dann kann man viel Geld sparen, denn mit 
eit steigt das Getreide immer mehr im Preise. 
2, die Sie mir gestern geschickt haben, werde 
ze Kauf des Getreides verwenden.” 
Wie sehr diesem Missionar seine Schulen am 
en liegen, erhellt aus folgenden, dem gleichen 
entnommenen Stellen : : 
-Missionsschulen sind ja das Hauptmittel, um 
~Glauben zu verbreiten und gute Christen heran- 
~ Da darf der Missionar keine Mithe und keine 


. 


-~ ” — 


Ausgaben scheuen! Je mehr Kinder er in seine Schulen 
aufnehmen und grundlich im hl, Glauben unterweisen 
kann, um so besser geht es in seinem Bezirke vorwarts! 
Es kostet allerdings auch nicht wenig, und leider fehlen 
vielen Missionaren hier die nothigen Mittel!” 


Zu allen anderen Heimsuchungen kam in Nord- 
China in jungster Zeit auch noch jene furchtbare 
Seuche, die einst hier in Amerika so manchen 


deutschen Einwanderer hinwegraffte und ganze 
Familien ausloschte. Pater Huette berichtet auch 
daruber: 


“Die Cholera, die im September hier in meinem Mis- 

sionsbezirke sehr stark war, ist nun Gott sei Dank so 
ziemlich vortber. Leider hat diese Seuche auch unter 
meinen Christen eine gute Anzahl von Opfern gefor- 
dert. Hoffentlich gereicht auch diese Priifung meiner 
Mission zum Besten, wie das ja der hl. Wille Gottes 
bei allen Leiden und Heimsuchungen ist, die er uns in 
seiner Weisheit schickt.”’ 


Das Hilfswerk 

Eine weitere Bestatigung, dass es unter den ge- 
genwartig in Deutschland obwaltenden Umstanden 
den Katholiken nicht modglich ist, ihre Priester mit 
Messintentionen zu versehen, erlangten wir durch 
die folgenden Schreiben. Am 15. Noy, bestatigte 
Kardinal Bertram, Ftirstbischof von Breslau, der 
C. St. den Empfang eines Stipendiumbetrages, mit 
dem Zusatze: 

“Gott lohne es Ihnen, dass Sie immer wieder der 
Priester meiner Didzese gedenken, aus deren Reihen 


fast taglich Bitten um Zuweisung von Messintentionen 
einlaufen.” 

Einen Tag spater schreibt der hochwst. Dr. Chris- 
tian Schreiber, Bischof von Meissen: 

“Wie dankbar bin ich Ihnen, dass Sie mir durch Mess- 
stipendien fortwahrend so hilfreich unter die Arme 
greifen zur Unterstiitzung meiner armen Priester, welche 
witklich die armsten in ganz Deutschland sind. Der 
ewige Hohepriester Jesus Christus vergelte es Ihnen 
tausendfach. 

“Helfen Sie mir fiir meine Priester auch in Zukunit. 
Denn auch jetzt noch und fiir lange Zeit hinaus habe 
ich nicht die Mittel, ihnen ein ausreichendes Auskom- 
men zu sichern; so dass sie sehr eingeschrankt leben 
miissen, um nicht Schulden zu machen.” 


* OK OK 


Vor zwei Hundert Jahren zogen Deutsche nach 
Ungarn, um das infolge der Tiirkenherrschaft ver- 
wiistete Land zu besiedeln und der Kultur zurtck- 
zuerwerben. Durch sie wurde das Banat zur Korn- 
kammer Ungarns gemacht, die nun durch die Sieger 
im Weltkrieg an Rumanien ausgeliefert wurde. In- 
folge dessen erwuchsen den Banater Deutschen 
manche Schwierigkeiten selbst religidser Art. Von 
den sparlich einlaufenden, fiir das europaische 
Liebeswerk bestimmten Gaben, lasst daher die 
C. St. nun auch einen Theil an den Bischof der 
Banater Deutschen, den hochw. Augustin Pacha, 
gelangen, und an deutsche Schulschwestern. Den 
Empfang einer Sendung aus jiingster Zeit bestati- 


-gend, schreibt Msgr. Pacha unterm 28. Oktober : 


“Ich bin dem Verehrten Central Bureau tiefen Dank 
schuldig fir diese Wohlthat. Ich habe iiber 200 
Priester, die wir mehr als 300,000 deutsche Katholiken 
in unserem kath, Glauben und Deutschthum betreuen. 
Wir leben unter recht bescheidenen Verhaltnissen und 
darum bitte ich, es mir nicht tibelzunehmen, wenn ich 
auch weiterhin um Mess-Stipendien und giitige Aushilfe 
fiir unsere deutschen Schulschwestern bitte.” 
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Unsere Kleinarbeit. 

Die Mariannhiller-Mission unterhalt in Reim- 
lingen, Schwaben, ein Missions-Seminar. Im Laufe 
des Frithjahrs wendete sich dessen Prafekt, Pater 
W. Hastreiter, an uns mit der Bitte, ihm einige 
Bucher in englischer Sprache zu iiberlassen fur 
seine Studenten, und zwar solche leichtverstand- 
licher Art, fir Anfanger geeignet. Die Erlernung 
der englischen Sprache ist fiir die Angehérigen der 
Mariannhiller-Mission unbedingt nothwendig, weil 
thr Missionsfeld in Suid-Afrika liegt. 

Mehrmals bereits wurde dem ausgesprochenen 
Wunsche Rechnung getragen. Unterm 25. Oktober 
schreibt nun der Hochw. Prafekt des Missions- 
Seminars St. Joseph: 

“Mit grossem Jubel wurde von unserer Studenten- 
schaft die neue grossmiithige Biicherspende des C. V., 
die gestern eingelaufen ist, begriisst. Empfangen Sie 
dafiir unseren aufrichtigen Dank. Unser Haus wird so 
Threr Gute immer mehr verpflichtet, aber wir kénnen 
nichts dafiir geben, als unser schwaches Gebet fiir das 
katholische Amerika, das wir gerne und reichlich geben 
wollen.” 

Der grosste Theil aller an genannte Anstalt ge- 
schickten Biicher stammt aus Gaben, die entweder 
Buchhandler oder Private der C. St. zugewendet 
hatten. Daher méchten wir immer wieder an un- 
sere Mitglieder die Bitte richten: “Sammelt die 
Stiicken !” 


: Sammelt die Stiicken! 

Manches gute deutsche Buch geht nun in den 
alteren Landestheilen zu Grunde, weil es_nie- 
mand mehr recht schatzt. Auch solche Schriften, 
wenn sie gut erhalten sind, vermag die C. St. zu 
verwenden. Giebt es doch immer noch Gegenden 
in unsrem Lande, wo die deutsche Lektiire ge- 
pflegt wird. So bei unseren braven Russlandern 
in Kansas und Nord Dakota. 

Unlangst schickte die C. St., nach Riicksprache mit 
dem Prasidenten des Staatsverbandes Kansas, Herrn 
Michael Mohr, eine Kiste mit deutschen Biichern an 
den St. Marien Manner-Leseverein zu Ellis in Kansas. 
In dessen Namen spricht uns unterm 22, Noy, Herr 
Jos. Erbert “den tausendfachen und herzlichsten Dank 
aus,” den Wunsch: hinzufiigend:. “Gott mége Ihre Be- 
mthungen mit tausendfachem Erfolge krénen.” 


Wo die Schuld liegt. 
In seinem “Monatsbrief” fiir Dezember spricht 


sich Hr. John Eibeck, Prisident des Pennsylvania | 
_ Zweiges des C. V., iiber einen in unsren Kreisen |. 
— leide allzu aktuellen Gegenstand folgendermassen | 


+i . % a 


bezahlt hatte. ag A 


den Krebsgang geht: wenn ein anderer Verein, dur 
Anwendung der vereinten Kraft der Mitglieder und dur 
deren eifriges Zusammenwirken zur Bluthe gebracht wir 
so ist das lobenswerth und gut,” _ 

Mit Recht betont Herr Eibeck den Werth eifrig 
Thatigkeit : 

“Mag ein Verein nun gross oder klein sein, so lam 
er, sei es in grdésserem Masstabe oder in seiner begrenzt 
Weise, ein kleines Etwas ftir die Forderung der katho! 
schen Bewegung im allgemeinen thut, so lange thut er seit 
Pflicht und ist er seines Lohnes sicher.” 


Unterhaltungsabend des Philadelphia Volks- 
. vereins. +f 

Seit langerem bereits veranstaltet der Philade 
phia Volksverein, gemeinschaftlich mit -dem Frat 
enbund, alljahrlich ein Herbstfest, bei dem die G 
selligkeit zu ihrem Rechte kommt. Auch diese 
Jahr blieb genannter Verband dieser Gepflogenhe 
treu, ee 
Man hatte das Pfalzer Casino belegt, wo zuer 
im oberen Saal eine dramatische Vorstellung 
geben wurde, auf die ein Tanzkranzchen folg 
Zur Auffuhrung gelangte “Der selige Florian” ; ¢ 
Darsteller waren durchwegs Mitglieder des kat 
Gesellenvereins und Schiller der Einwandere 
Abendschule der St. Heinrich Gemeinde. Nae 
Schluss der Vorstellung trugen ein Orchester, d 
Wm, Penn Mannerchor und die Gesangssektion d 
Gesellvereins ihren Theil zum Gelingen dk 
Festes bei. 

Solche Veranstaltungen sind geeignet, die Mi 
glieder der einen Verband bildenden Vereine u 
ihre Familien einander naher zu bringen; auss 
dem bieten sie Gelegenheiten, neue Mitglieder 
werben. Wenn ein Verband das Jahr hindurch : 
Vortragsversammlungen sorgt und in ernster We 


-Caritaswerke betreut, wahrend die Komiteen i 


Pflichten gewissenhaft erfiillen, mag er getrost 
Zeit zu Zeit Gelegenheiten zur Pflege der Gesel 
keit bieten. - , { 


a Der Stiftungsfonds j 
Nun hat auch der St. Josephs Unterstiitzu 
Verein zu Lorain, O, durch eine letzte Theilz 
seinen vollen Beitrag zum Fonds geleistet. _ 
Sekretar, Hr. Chas. Bremer, iibersandte a 
Nov. $34.00, nachdem er bereits in Sept. 19: 
Dez, 1923 ahnliche Summen fiir seinen Verein 
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Sel 


\lung belief sich auf $346.66. Bedenkt man, 
3 es fur die Zweige einer solchen Versicherungs- 
elischaft, gewisser Bestimmungen ihres Charters 
wen, noch schwerer ist als fiir andere Vereine, 
id fur ausserordentliche Zwecke aufzubringen, 
ywird man es dem St. Mauritius Hof hoch an 
men, dass er konsequent darauf hingearbeitet 
, $2.50 fur jedes seiner 208 Mitglieder aufzu- 
igen, 


>K os Kk 
Much heuer wieder hat der Hochw. Louis 
ilgza, Eau Claire, Wis., es nicht bei der Be- 
llung seines Abonnements bewenden _ lassen, 


adern noch $3.00 daraufgelegt, mit der Be- 
ynmung: “fiir den Stiftungsfonds.” 

1n seinem Begleitbrief aussert sich Fr. Kaluza 
ffolgender anerkennender Weise uber unsere 
ywegune : 

\Von ganzem Herzen wunsche und bete ich, Gott er- 
ee und segne den Central-Verein! Er hat ohne viel 
sausch mehr Gutes gethan, als die meisten Mitglieder 
een. Gottes Segen und Schutz wird immer mit dem 
itral-Verein sein und bleiben, so lange er ein katho- 
*her Verein ist und bleibt, und nicht blos ein Verein 


holischer Manner. Der Unterschied ist dieser: Der 
tholische Verein hat zur Richtschnur seines Thun 
1 Lassens das ‘sentire cum ecclesia’. Denken, 


eechen, handeln, unterlassen, leiden, sich freuen in der 
eche, mit der Kirche, fiir die Kirche; wahrend ein 
rrein katholischer Manner sich mehr oder weniger 
th dem Zeitgeiste und den Zeit-Umstanden richtet. 
btgeist und Zeit-Umstande sind veranderlich und ein 
aschwenken dem Zeitgeiste und den Zeit-Umstanden 
mass ist immer mit der Gefahr eines Abchwenkens 
11 den katholischen Grundsatzen verbunden. Das 
eeben nach einem hohen Ideal macht das Leben 
penswerth. Die Mitglieder des Central-Vereins haben 
hohes, herrliches Ideal: ‘Pax Christi in regno 
pristi.’ ‘Der Friede Christi im Reiche Christ1’.” 


Jahresversammlung des Verwaltungsrathes 
des St. Raphaels-Vereins 
/Der am 17. November im Leo Hause unter dem 
orsitze Sr. Eminenz des Kardinals Hayes abge- 
‘Itenen Jahresversammlung der Verwaltungsbe- 
»rde der Anstalt-ist die Inangriffnahme des acht- 
Sekigen Neubaues (dessen Grundstein am 28. No- 
smber gelegt wurde) als Beweis einer gedeihlichen 
atwicklung des Unternehmens _berichtet worden. 
ey. C. Spohr, Rektor des Leo Hauses, Schatzmeis- 
+ Ph. A. Schindler, und Sekretar Rev. U. C. Na- 
‘leisen erstatteten Bericht. 
n Stelle des verstorbenen Rev. J. Weyland, Jersey City, 
e der hochwst. Msgr. Joseph Rummel in das Direk- 
mn gewahlt. Dessen andere Mitglieder sind: Prasident 
dinal Hayes, Vize-Prasident Joseph Schaefer, Sekretar 
v. Nageleisen; Schatzmeister, Hr. Schindler, Verwalt- 
rathe, Wm. Burgess und John Roethlein. 


_ Ein never Zweig des Kolping Vereins. 
‘Wie Hr. Leonhard Heuser in der November- 
srsammiung des C. V., Stadt New York, berich- 
, beabsichtigt eine Gruppe von Gesellenvereins- 
tg] Leben zu rufen, 


4 


! 


Stadtverband New York gutgeheissen. In der er- 
wahnten Versammlung erbot sich die Prasidentin 
des Frauenbundes, dem neuen Verein eventueli das 
Gebaude des Arbeiterinnenheims, das der Irauen- 
bund zu eréffnen gedenkt, so lange der neue Zweig 
kein eigenes Lokal besitzt, fiir seine Versammlun- 
gen zur Verftigung zu stellen. 


Tod des Hrn. Chas. J. Jaegle in Pittsburg. 

Der Grinder des Pittsburger Wochenblattes, 
“The Catholic Observer,” und ehemalige Geschafts- 
fiuhrer des eingegangenen ‘Tageblattes “Der Beo- 
bachter,” Hr, Chas. J. Jaegle, Sr., Ritter des Gre- 
goriusordens, ist am 6. November aus dem Leben 
geschieden. Er war jahrelang Schatzmeister der 
Catholic Press Association und Vize-Prasident des 
Kindheit Jesu Vereins. Er brachte auch den 
Knights of St. George und der Cath. Mutual Bene- 
ficial Society reges Interesse entgegen. 

Der Verstorbene, der am 19. September 1853 zu Freiburg 
in Baden geboren und 1868 nach Pittsburg gekommen 
war, trat vor 10 Jahren in den Ruhestand. Er hinterlasst 


drei Sohne und sechs Tochter, Ein Sohn, Charles -J. 
Jaegle Jr., fithrt den “Observer” weiter. 


Aus dem C. V. und den 
Staatsverbaenden 

Die Vorstande des Volksvereins und des Frau- 
enbundes von Philadelphia haben beschlossen, 
die Generalversammlung des C. V. und des 
Frauenbundes der Ver. Staaten i, J. 1927 zu 
iibernehmen und eine dahinlautende Einladung 
an den Prisidenten des C. V. zu ttbermitteln. Der 
C. V. hat seit 1876 keine Generalversammlung in 
jener Stadt abgehalten. 


Soeben ist der “‘offizieile Bericht tber die 70. 
Generalversammlung des Cath. Central Verein of 
America” erschienen. Von der Wanderer Printing 
Company in St. Paul hergestellt, bietet das Proto- 
koll auf 140 Seiten eine gedrangte Ubersicht uber 
die in Springfield, Hl, am 26.-29. Juni gepflogenen 
Verhandlungen und die besonderen Veranstal- 
tungen. Wahrend das Protokoll in Deutsch ist, folgt 
dem Hauptbericht ein kiirzerer in englischer 
Sprache. 

Vielleicht wird der ausserordentliche Charakter der 
Springfielder Tagung, mit der die Feier am Grabe Lin- 
colns und die Volkerversohnungskonferenz verbunden 
waren, und der durch die Betheiligung Ihrer Eminenzen 
der Kardinale Faulhaber und Piffl und des Pralaten Seipel 
besondere Weihe verlichen wurde, dazu beitragen, dass das 
diesjahrige Protokoll ein wenig geschatzt und gelesen wird. 
Richtig beniitzt kann der Bericht eine Fundgrube der 
Belehrung bilden und eine Quelle, aus der reichliches 
Material fiir die Agitation zugunsten der kath. Atkion in 
und durch den C. V. geschépft werden kann. 


Der grosse St. Joseph Verein in Milwaukee hat 
ein Redner-Bureau eingerichtet, das dafiir Sorge 
tragen soll, dass im Laufe des Winters in den Ver- 
sammlungen sowohl des Hauptvereins als auch der 
Zweigvereine Vortrage gehalten werden. Die Red- 
ner sollen ‘Tagesfragen behandeln, dabei aber auch 
fiir die Forderung der C. St. agitieren. . 

Die Mitglieder des Bureau sind: Rev. Michael ‘Plale, 
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Th. Knoernschild, L. J. Timmermann, J, M. Sevenich, 
Othmar J. Roehl, Adolph Brahm, John Brauer, R. L. 


~ . ys : 2 A ¥ 
Gruber, Peter Wallermann, Gerald Brielmeier, Robert N. 
England, und George Gruettner. 


Wohl der einzige unsrer Staatsverbande, der aus- 
serhalb der Konventionszeit ein ‘Todtenamt fur 
seine verstorbenen Mitglieder halten lasst, ist der 
C. V. von New Jersely. Dieser liess am Danksa- 
gungstage in der St. Anna Kirche in Newark ein 
Seelenamt nach erwahnter Meinung lesen; Prasi- 
dent Louis M. Seiz forderte in einem an die Vereine 
gerichteten Rundschreiben deren Beamten und Mit- 
glieder auf, der Feier beizuwohnen. 

Die ausserhalb Newarks wohnhaften Mitglieder wurden 
gebeten, am genannten Tage in der eigenen Pfarrkirche 
der hl. Messe beizuwohnen und fiir die Seelenruhe ihrer 
entschlafenen Mitbrtider zu beten. 


In feierlicher Weise beging der Hl. Dreifaltig- 
keit Unterstutzungs-Verein in La Crosse, Wis., 
am 14. November sein 37. Wiegenfest. Morgens 
empfingen die Mitglieder gemeinschaftlich die hl. 
Kommunion; abends betheiligten.sich an die 200 
Mitglieder an einem Bankett, das in der Gemeinde- 
halle stattfand. 

In der Hauptrede behandelte Rev. Jos. Riesterer, 
Pfarrer der Dreifaltigkeit Gemeinde, die Leistungen der 
alteren Generation im C. V. Dem Bankett ging eine 
kurze Geschaftsversammlung voraus, in der neun Mit- 
glieder in den Verein aufgenommen wurden. 


Hr. John E. Loibl, Pittsburgh, weiland Prasident 
des Staatsverbandes Pennsylvanien, ist zum deut- 
schen Vize-Konsul ernannt worden. 

Hr. Loibl, ‘der vor kurzem von einer Deutschlandreise 


zuriickgekehrt ist, ist Vorsitzender des Rom-Pilgerfahrt- 
Ausschusses des C. V 


Aus den Lokal- und Distrikts- 

verbaenden. 

Zu den von uns bereits gemeldeten Feiern zur 
Einfthrung des neuen Festes des Konigthums 
Christi, sind drei weitere hinzuzufiigen. 

In Baltimore beging der C. V. von Maryland die 
Feier am Feste selbst, den 31. Oktober. Der Hauptredner, 
Rev. C. Fontaine, S. D. S., von Elkton, Md., wiirdigte die 
Bedeutung des Festes und erklarte dessen Grundgedanken, 
worauf er auf die Ausbreitung des Reiches Christi in den 
Missionslandern tiberging. Hr. John L. Sebald sprach, 
in Vertretung des Prasidenten des C. V., Hrn>Korz, der 
am Erscheinen verhindert war, tiber den C. V. und seine 
Bestrebungen auf dem Gebiete der kath. Aktion, Der 
Prasident des Verbandes, Hr. Adam Fleckenstein, hob 
hervor, dass man sich bei Zeiten auf die im Jahre 1930 in 
Baltimore abzuhaltende Generalversammlung des C, V. 
rusten mitsse—Auch der St, Louiser Distriktsverband 
feierte das Fest durch eine Massenversammlung am ge- 
nannten Tage, und verband damit eine Gediachtnisfeier des 
Todestages des HI. Franz von Assisi. In der am Nach- 
mittag in der St, Antonius Gemeindehalle abgehaltenen 
Versammlung hielten Rev. Rogerius Middendorf O. F. M., 
Professor der Dogmatik im Franziskanerkloster, und Rev. 
James Dalton C. SS. R., von der St. Alphonsus Kirche, 
die Hauptreden, ersterer iiber den Hl. Franziskus und die 
Arbeit, letzterer itber die Bedeutung des Festes des Kénig- 
thums des Erlosers. Der Knaben-und Mannerchor der 
Gemeinde trug mehrere geistliche Lieder vor—Im Lokal- 
verband St. Paul hatte man zwar keine besondere Feier 
veranstaltet, wohl aber wurde in der am 7. November 
abgehaltenen Versammlung der Grundgedanke des Festes 
von dem Hauptredner in seinem Vortrage behandelt, Hr. 


A. F, Brockland, von der C. St., schilderte namlich un 
3estrebungen im Staatsverbande und im C. V. als Bethat 
ung im Dienste des Konigthums Christi. Hr. Melvin 
Maas, neugewahltes Mitglied des Bundesreprasentant 
hauses und Mitglied des Verbandes, stattete diesem 
dieser Gelegenheit seinen Dank ab ftir die ihm bei | 
Wahl geleistete Untersttitzung. Die Versammlung y 
die Beamten an, mit einem Rundschreiben die Mitglie 
der angeschlossenen Vereine zum Abonnement auf ke 
Blatter und Zeitschriften, namentlich auf den “Wander 
und das “Central-Blatt”, aufzufordern. 


Der Chicagoer Distriktsverband hat sein Wint 
programm aufgestellt; die am 10. November abgehalti 
Versammlung hiess die diesbezigl Empfehlungen 4 
zustandigen Ausschusses gut. Man will wie in frither 
Jahren mehrere Massenversammlungen abhalten; die Ri 
ner sollen die vier folgenden Fragen behandeln: [ 
Bestreben, ein Department fur Erziehungswesen in Wa 
ington einzurichten; Nicht nur Privatschulen sondern at 
kath. Hochschulen und Universitaten!; Stellung der 
tholiken zum VoO6lkerfrieden; politische Korruption, 
Ursachen und Folgen.—Die erste Massenversammlung fg 
bereits am 21. November in der St. Paulus Halle s 
Den Hauptvortrag, tiber die Erziehungsvorlage, hielt R 
Jos. Eckert S. V. D., worauf Hr. Leo Karowski @ 
C, V. and C. St. referierte. Rev. D. Leonard O. 3% 
begrtisste die Theilnehmer, und Rev. C. Epstein, Modera} 
des Verbandes, hielt die Schlussansprache. Der St. A 
brosius Mannerchor trug mehrere Lieder vor. 

Im Brooklyner Zweige des C. V. beschloss mani 
der’ Novemberversammlung, im Bundeskongress gegen | 
beabsichtigte. Herabsetzung der Quote fur deutsche E 
wanderer vorstellig zu werden. Auf das betf. Rut 
schreiben des Prasidenten des C. V. hin, beschloss mi 
$200.00 fiir.den Peterspfenning, den die C. V. Pilger 4d 
hl. Vater uberbringen sollen, anzuweisen. Wie der 
standige Ausschuss berichtete, betrug der Erlos einer 
meinsam mit dem “Ladies’ Auxiliary” veranstalteten Fe 
lichkeit $360.00. Diese Summe, nebst Spenden an 
dungsstucken und Schuhen, soll Weihnachten in deuts 
Gemeinden an Arme zur Vertheilung  gelang 
Die Versammlung beschloss ferner, die Kopfsteuer aut, 
Cents zu erhdhen.—Den Hauptvortrag in der Novemb 
versammlung des C. V. Stadt New York hielt Dr, 
Schirp, der tber den Deutschen Katholikentag in Bresh 
dem er beigewohnt, referierte. Hr. Kilian Klauer, % 
Vorsitzender des mit der Sammlung fiir den Stiftungsfo 
der C. St. betrauten Komitees, empfahl die Veranstaltn 
einer Unterhaltung zum besten dieses Fonds. Ausserd 
wurden besprochen die Vorbereitungen fiir die Feier ¢ 
Patronsfestes, sowie die auf das niichstjahrige Volksf 
Hr. Dietz meldete die Auflosung des St. Bonaventt 
Vereins, erklarte aber er werde alle Anstrengung 
machen, die gewesenen Mitglieder des Vereins als Eing 
mitglieder fiir den Stadtverband zu gewinnen. 

In der am 21. November abgehaltenen Monatsversar 
lung des Distriktsverbands Cleveland erstattete— 
Fox uber die im Oktober im jener Stadt abgehaltene K 
vention des Nat. Council of Cath. Men Bericht. 1 
beschloss, den Postmeister zu ersuchen, die Anordn 
derzufolge die Postbeamten am Weihnachtstage wer 
arbeiten miissen, riickgangig zu machen, Ferner, .bei « 
Filmgesellschaft wegen eines die Sittlichkeit der Jug 
lichen gefahrdenden Films vorstellig zu werden. 
gertichtweise verlautete, die in Cleveland ansassigen K] 
sinen befanden sich in Noth, beauftragte die Versamml 
Hrn. S. Junglas, der Sache nachzuforschen, und n6 
falls den Schwestern vorderhand $25.00 zu ubergeben 

Der 9. Distriktsverband des C. V. von Wiscon 
seine Quartalversammlung zu Stevens Point. 
der auf die Geschaftssitzung folgenden Massenver 
lung, hielten Rev. H. J. Ehr, Pfarrer in Stevens 
Rev. J. Gehl, von Amherst, und Hr. H. A. Schmitz, 1 
ton, Ansprachen. : 

In der am 14. November zu Atkins, Ark 
haltenen| Versammlung des dortigen Distrikts) 
lenkte Hr. J. Nottenkaemper, Atkins, die Aufme 
auf die Einladung des hochw. Basil Egloff 
Smith, zum Anschluss der Mitglieder unsr 
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